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No Fate my vow'd Affection ſhall divide 
From thee, Heroic Youth | Be wholly mine | 

Take full Poſſeſſion ! All my Soul is thine ! 

One Faith, one Fame, one Fate ſhall both attend 
My Life's Companion, and my Boſom Friend! 
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O ſolicit the honour of your patronage, 

and generous indulgence, for the fol- 
lowing pages, is an impulſe I cannot reſiſt ; 
conſcious how eſſential the latter will be, to 
enable the eye of criticiſm to make allowance 
for the defects it may poſſibly diſcover. 


Although prompted by a natural taſte to 
this application of my time and thoughts, I 
make no boaſt, like many competitors, for 


a public 
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public favour, that I write for mere amuſe- 
ment only ; on the contrary, I bluſh not to 
avow, that when I began this work, it was in 
the hope that it. may contribute to cheer the 
gloom of adverſity, by which I am now 
enveloped, and be productive of ſome enter- 
tainment to a liberal and enlightened com- 
munity ; in which hope, if I am fo fortunate 
as to be ſucceſsful, I may again be encouraged 
to enrol myſelf a candidate for fame, and, 
on ſome future day, aſpire to lay before you 
an effort more deſerving approbation ; to be 
deemed worthy of which, will ever expand, 
with ſincere and lively gratitude, the heart of 


Your moſt obedient, 
and devoted humble ſervant, 


A FEMALE WRITER, 
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LETTER. I. 

HEN ſhall I ceaſe to deplore my 
abſence from all that are dear to my 
ſoul, or recover ſtrength of mind ſufficient, 

to trace, minutely, the circumſtances pro- 

ductive of that ſeparation I ſo deeply regret ? 

No more muſt I reviſit Arran-Vale ! Never 

again, perhaps, ſhall I liſten to the language 

of my Iſabella's heart, nor admire and imi- 

tate the many excellencies of the noble- 

minded Ethbert. + IP 


My. laſt letter was meant to convey a re- 
lation of the principal events which led to 
vol. I. B 5 this 
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this regretted exile ; but I fear my mind was 
ill- qualified for the taſk impoſed by my wiſhes, 
nor can I now attempt to renew a ſubject, to 
the diſcuſſion of which my ſpirits are yet 
unequal. | 


The halcyon days I was ſo grateful for, are 
ſuddenly diſappeared ! I look around in vain 


for thoſe bleſſings I lately enjoyed, but all 
are vaniſhed ! My future proſpects wear the 


moſt gloomy form, and I inceſſantly mourn 
my hapleſs deſtiny. 


Perhaps, even now the exalted youth, who 
lately honored me with his eſteem, his con- 
fidence, his friendſhip, renounces all future 
acquaintance with me. Perhaps, you, whoſe 
generous condeſcenſion raiſed me far above 
what I elſe could have aſpired to, you, who 
have made me equal with yourſelf, the ſiſter 
of your choice, the partner of your thoughts, 


you too, my Iſabella, may be induced to 


withdraw your regard from one, ſo unwor- 
thy 1 in the general ſenſe, of being ſtiled your 
| friend; 
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friend; and the ſweetneſs, the truth, and li- 
berality of your nature, overpowered, or, at 
leaſt, ſuppreſſed, by the clamours of preju- 
dice, you may diſclaim, and abandon to 
miſery, the humble and unhappy Iphigenia. 


Born with ſtrong affections, and trem- 
blingly alive to all the claims of ſocial life, 
ſorrow early marked me for her own; and 
every ſentiment, every deſire and emotion of 
my ſoul, have been perpetually counteracted, 
or deſtroyed, by ſome unfortunate event, 
ſome ſad viciſſitude. Fondly attached to 
thoſe, who, in, any way contributed towards 
my welfare and happineſs, my every com- 
fort centered in their approving ſmile : Upon 
them I might truly be faid to depend for 
all that endeared my being; and their diſ- 
pleaſure rendered exiſtence to me inſupporta- 
ble. Soon did misfortune deprive me of my 
firſt protectors, whom, with tears, you oft 
have heard me mention. Others, leſs endear- 
ing, . ſucceeded ; but till I diſcovered ſome 
amiable trait to engage my affection, or 

B 2 command 
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command my gratitude, and my heart again 


paid its ardent tribute. But, again torn 
away, unſucceſsfully I ſought an object whom 
my ſick heart could love and confide in, 
until received, a poor and wretched wan- 
derer, under that roof where firſt I beheld 


you, my daily, and not unpleaſing taſk of 


reading to, and writing for my ever dear and 
- honored benefactreſs, was charmingly diver- 


{ified by being permitted to accompany your 


leiſure hours, to ſhare your ſtudies, and 
attend your walks; and paſt ſources of ſad- 
neſs were ſoon forgotten in the bleſſing and 
diſtinction of your friendſhip : But, how 
ſhort the duration of that bliſs ? The union 
of ſentiment was interrupted by unmerited 
ſuſpicion. The moſt lively gratitude, and 


unimpaſſioned attachment, which looked no 


farther than the delightful * intercourſe of 
minds congenial with my own, .was -con- 
ſtrued into a baſe deſign to engage in a 
clandeſtine love the heart of my benefactor's 
amiable and only ſon, and ſeduce him into an 
unworthy alliance, Ah! little did they 
| know 
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know the ſoul of your Iphigenia! they 
would elſe have been convinced that a with 
ſo repugnant to their happineſs and intereſt, 
never found a place in my boſom ; that the 
charming Ethbert is exalted far above my 
humble hopes—that his eſteem was next to 
yours, my beſt treaſure, my higheſt ambi- 
tion ! but that a thought beyond it never 
croſſed my mind. How has this lamented 
error blaſted every proſpect of tranquil hap- 
pineſs, which J had ſo fondly indulged in 
the cheering hope of being permitted to paſs - 
ſerenely through life, under the protection 
of their friendſhip, and in the unmoleſted 
enjoyment of your ſociety ? But uncertain 
the poſſeſſion of all fublunary good. Ba- 
niſhed from all that attach me to earth, and 
render me of value in my own eſtimation, 
and condemned in a foreign land to eat the 
bitter bread of dependance more painful and 
precarious than any I have hitherto experi- 
enced, I waft back many a tear fraught ſigh 
to the dear ſcene from whence I am exilec' 3 
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while mournful views open before me, and 
preſages of future ill agonize my mind. 


Thoſe gifts, for which I was once valued 
and beloved, are now become ſources of hu- 
miliation and diſquiet; — thoſe ſentiments 
which ſecured your regard, how frequently 
are they miſtaken or miſconſtrued by the 


unfeeling and malevolent ? while the con- 


ſciouſneſs of my abject ſtate weighs heavily 
upon my heart, and renders me more keenly 
ſenſible of every wound; for, aſſuredly, the 
ſtate of any wretch, whoſe mind conforms 
to his deſtiny, is enviable, compared with 
mine, whoſe ſpirit ſoars indignant over its 
hapleſs lot, encounters nought but diſappoint- 
ed wiſhes, and finds a ſtab to its repoſe in 
every occurrence of life, 


When I ſympathize in ſorrow which I can- 
not . alleviate, how exquiſitely painful my 
ſenſations ! When, in ſome moment of ardor, 
JT utter a ſentiment not underſtood, how ſevere 
the diſappointment—how unconquerable the 

diſguſt ! 
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diſguſt! Ah! my lovely friend, it is you 
who have conſpired to deſtroy me] You 
have taught me a refinement worthy of your- 
ſelf, but ill adapted to my humble ſtate. 
Delicacy and ſenſibility are the ſport of 
vulgar minds the objects of their deriſion 
and contempt. Strangers to theſe delightful 
ſenſations, they deſpiſe them in others, and 
perſecute them without remorſe, when they 
chance to unfold themſelves in an unfortu- 
nate being, who ranks inferior in the gifts of 
fortune, and is compelled to look up to 


them for the ſupport of a wretched exiſtence. 


« Diſguiſe thyſelf as thou wilt, ſtill ſlavery,” 
ſays a celebrated writer, © ſtill thou art a 
bitter draught ; and though thouſands in all 
ages have been made to drink of thee, thou 
art no leſs bitter on that account.” My 
feelings bear teſtimony to the truth of this 
ſentiment ; for where is the diſtinction be- 
tween ſlavery and dependance ? Truſt me, 
you, whom I am ſtill encouraged to ſtyle my 
Habella,. . 

The nobleſt blood in all the land's abaſhed 

Having no herald but pale poverty.“ 

3 Well 
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Well then may I be humbled in the duſt 


who claim no gentle ties of blood, nor even 
know my origin. In vain my boſom pants 
to relieve the weary ſufferer, penury ties my 
hands, illiberality ridicules my emotions 
Torn from the arms of friendſhip, in vain I 
ſeek another kindred mind. The bleſſings 
to which I aſpire elude my too eager pur- 
. ſuit—ſadneſs hovers around my ſteps, and I 
am enveloped by proſpects of increaſing 
gloom ! — Adieu, moſt tenderly ; the only 
hope that cheers my drooping ſpirits is, that 
you will long and affectionately remember, 


Your gratefully attached, 
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LL nature wears a cloudy aſpect, 

when the heart is ill at eaſe, and her 
brighteſt ſcenes are · overſnadowed by the diſ- 
poſition that prevails within ourſelves. | 


In this ſmiling region, where creation diſ- 
plays her beſt beauties, and the ſeaſons pour 
their abundance around me, I view the en- 
chanting landſcape with apathy, and tinctured 
by the ſombre ſhades that envelope my 
mind, I find it a cheerleſs blank... 


The charms of the unverſe- are dead to- 
me, without the participation of ſome con- 
genial mind. Lonely and wretched, I wan- 
der through ſcenes to others replete © with 
gratification of the moſt elevated ſort; but 
which I find only dreary voids, ſince the 
friend. of my heart no longer bleſſes me 
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with her preſence, enlivens and exalts me by 
her converſe; nor the noble Ethbert, partner | 
of our thoughts, companion of our hours, 
improver of our ſentiments, and heightener 
of our innocent pleaſures, again can cheer 
me with his benignant and approving ſmile, 
and inſpire me with a laudable emulation to 
copy the perfections of mind by which he is 


_ diſtinguiſhed. Eſtranged from you and him, 


the fair book. of univerſal nature unfolds its 
wonders, and laviſhes its bleſſings in vain. 
J retrace thoſe happy hours which can no 
more return; and while I ſadly reflect upon 
the ſeverity of my fate, torrents of tears fall, 
on recollecting that pure unmixed bliſs which 
we taſted in each others ſociety ; my ſpirit 
droops beneath the frowns of fortune, and 
the keen pangs which wounded ſenſibility 
ſuſtains; and I lament, perhaps, impiouſly, 
that heaven has made me what J am. 

« With all the ſpirit 

« Aſpiring thoughts and elegant deſires 

44 That fill the happieſt —Ah ! rather why 

Didſt thou not form me ſordid as my fate?“ 


Yet, 
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Yet, tell me, do I not err in thus repining 
againſt the awards of him to whom I am in- 
debted for ſuch valuable bleſſings? even the 
bleſſing of your friendſhip, and that of Eth- 
bert! and the power of attaining and pre- 
ſerving your affection and eſteem ! Forgive 
me, then, thou Firſt Great Cauſe ! from 
whom I derive my being, and all that en- 
hances its worth ! Forgive my murmurings ! 
Forgive my preſumption, and teach me “ the- 
noble uſes of adverſity.” +46 326 


A ſecret accuſer oft ſtarts up, and chides, 
my diſcontent; its reproofs carry conviction. 
to my heart,. and I regret the error without. 
being able to amend it; for our feelings are 
involuntary, and no more to be changed or 
diſpoſed in exact obedience to the will, than 
the form of our perſons, or the features of 
the face : They are all beſtowed, and ordered. 
by a wiſdom ſuperior to our comprehenſion ;. 
and if to our beſt we follow his dictates, and 
faithfully endeavor to honor him by the ex-- 
erciſe of his giftsy who ſhall dare to con- 

3 demn: 
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demn us. The lot of ſome is to ſuffer— 
ſuch, I fear, is mine; but Him, who for 
ſome wiſe reaſons has given me that portioh, 
will not deſert me, becauſe, while J am a 
poor imperfect mortal, I feel as ſuch. 


The rigid and unfeeling may arraign me 


of ingratitude, when J declare, 


« There's not a wretch that lives on common charity 
« But's happier than me!” 


Am I not provided with food and raiment ? 
they will argue—exempt from many heavy 
evils under which millions groan ?—poſleſſed 
of youth, health, and innumerable other 


benefits? True, and for all theſe I am 


grateful, But there are ſocial bleſſings, re- 
fined pleaſures, as eſſential to the health and 
well-being of ſome minds, as food and rai- 
ment are to that of the body — intellectual 
delights, to be found only in the active ex- 
erciſe of uſeful virtue, the pure intercourſe of 


agreeing tempers, and uniſon of ſentiments 


and 
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and manners, enjoyments, of which, per- 
haps, theſe phlegmatic reaſoners, who are 
moſt ready to pronounce ſentence on the 
young, and ardent, may ever remain in ig- 
norance. 


The croud that accompanied us hither 
are now diſperſed, an event which has re- 
lieved my ſpirits from an inſupportable op- 
preſſion; for I found it difficult to bear a 
part in the grimace, and yield obedience to 
inceſſant folly and diſſimulation. Indeed, I 
am ſenſible I performed my taſk but ill, for 
theſe are ſcenes in which I am by no means 
calculated to ſhine. Moſt of. our viſitors 
ſeemed to deſpiſe or pity me, and I believe 
my ſenſations toward them were nearly 
ſimilar. ; 


My preſent protectors are but ill adapted 
for the enjoyment of ſolitude, which is, with 
them, the reſult of circumſtances, not choice. 
You requeſt a delineation of their charac- 
ters, their manners, and other particulars, of - 

which 
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which the late perturbation of my mind have 
rendered me incapable; but, in obedience tg 
your wiſhes, I will now attempt. 


Monſieur D' Aveneux, the maſter of this 
manſion, is, to do him juſtice, far ſuperior 
to the generality with whom J have converſed 
fince I left England. His character improves 
upon me every hour, and he is certainly as 
handſome, learned, and highly accompliſhed | 
a chevalier, as ever his country produced. 
His lady, I believe I have already informed 
you, is a countrywoman of our own, but 
highly frenchified ; by which T mean, that 
ſhe has adopted all the follies of that vola- 
tile nation, but is jntirely deſtitute of their 
many agreeable and amiable traits. After 
this proof of her diſcriminating powers, you 
will readily decide upon a part of her cha- 
racter; but be the deficiencies of nature ever 
treated with lenity, I deſpiſe not the mean- 
neſs of her underſtanding, but I abhor the 


baſeneſs and illiberality of her heart. Low - N 
artifice, ſuſpicion, ill- nature, and cruelty, are 
her 
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her characteriſtics; depraved in morals her- 
ſelf, ſne believes all others the ſame, and 
treats thoſe in an inferior ſtation with the 
moſt unfeeling arrogance. A ſtranger to 
every amiable ſenſation, ſhe exults over the 
wretched, and refuſes even the cold cup, and 
bitter morſel of intreated charity to the faint- 
ing ſupplicant. The fame of her immenſe 
fortune induced Monſieur D'Aveneux to 
marry her, as a means to reheve himſelf 
from ſome heavy pecuniary embarraſſments, 
in which the levities of his youth had in- 
volved him. Burt the laſting enthralment on 
which he thus raſhly ventured, ſoon filled him 
with repentance, which was aggravated by 
- finding that his bride's fortune was not equal 
to his expectations, nor the large demands 
upon it; and after reſidng two years at 
Paris, engaged in an unceaſing ſeries of faſh- 
ionable purſuits, they were compelled by 
neceſſity to retire to this chateau, where they 
have ever ſince generally reſided, only making 
occaſional excurſions to the different pro- 
vinces and towns contiguous to their abode, 

| during 
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during the laſt of which chance introduced 
them to the acquaintance of my late kind, 
and ſtill dear and reſpected benefactors. They 
had lived in habits of ſtrict intimacy with 
the parents of Madame D'Aveneux, and in 
compliance with their warm ſolicitation, ac- 
companied them with many others hither, 
where, as I have long ſince imperfectly re- 
lated, I firſt experienced that cruel and un- 
Juſt change in the behaviour of my noble 
patrons. Vou know the fad concluſion, and 


in what manner our ſeparation enſued. Fond. 


of every novelty, Madame D/Aveneux evin- 
ced a great partiality for me, and often wiſhed 
for ſuch a friend and companion. in her re- 
tirement ; this was a ſufficient introduction 
to effect their wiſh. I was recommended to 
Madame D*Aveneux with many encomiums, 
being previouſly informed that the reſolution 
of parting with me was immoveable. M. 
D'Aveneux declared himſelf highly gratified 
on the acquiſition, as he was pleaſed to term 
it, of my ſociety, while Ethbert was a. ſilent 


but not unmoved witneſs of this unlooked 
for 
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bor event. It was doomed that we ſhould 
part. Ah! my friend, ſuch a parting ! they 
would ſcarcely permit us to utter an adieu! 
XX Miſtaken, groundleſs rigor ! How had either 
of us merited a conduct ſo ſevere ? Had 
we ever tranſgreſſed the ſtricteſt rules of duty 
or propriety, the ſentence had been juſt ! 
Could Ethbert ſtoop beneath his birth and 
rank, or I forget my humility and gratitnde, 
I would have owned the puniſhment too 
light; but heaven and you can and will wit- 
neſs for me. 


They are now, I hear, at Rome; that 
dear family, by whom I was ſo lately be- 
loved, once bleſt with their warmeſt appro- 
bation, but at laſt converted into an object 
of ſuſpicion, terror and diſguſt, though guilt- 
leſs, a boſom ſerpent to ſting their peace, 
an invidious ſpoiler of their domeſtic happi- 
neſs: But of the motives or ſuſpicions of his 
parents, Ethbert, perhaps, was ignorant. I 
believe they were never expreſſed to him, 
= and, if ſo, may they ever remain unknown 
[ t 
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to him. Far be it from me to diſturb his 
repoſe. You will, I am aſſured, acknow- 
ledge the propriety of this ſentiment, and 
avoid any confidence that may wound a heart 
ſo truly good and generous. Be my letters 
ſacred to you alone; deſtroy not the peace of 
your amiable friend and relation by any un- 
neceſſary participation of my ſorrows; to 


you only I confide them to you I pour out ; 
my heart and all its emotions; but when you 


again are preſſed to Ethbert's pure and faith- 
ful boſom, when you again taſte the bleſſing 
of his ſociety, and enjoFthe ſoft intercourſe 
of divineſt friendſhip, tell him Iphigenia is 


content —is happy. That moment, when 


he again will fold you in his arms, will ſoon 
arrive—it cannot be far diftant—their return 
will not be much longer delayed : Arran- 
Vale will then again diſplay a picture of 
happineſs as perfect as can exiſt in this world. 
Adieu; 3 may the beſt gifts of heaven await 
PEN both, is the r of your 
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Y diſquietudes accumulate ; wherever 
I go I become the involuntary di- 
ſturber of domeſtic concord. Firſt I planted 
diſcontent between parent and child ; now 
have I broken the bands of connubial ſe- 
renity, and fixed diſguſt and ſuſpicion in the 
boſoms of thoſe to whom I look up for the 
means of life! Hapleſs deſtiny! Muſt I, 
whoſe moſt ardent ambition, whoſe higheſt 
bliſs is to communicate happineſs to others, 
be perpetually rendered the bane of | ſocial 
peace ? Such appears the hard decree which 
the inexorable fates have pronounced, and 
who can avert their rigorous ſentence ? 


— 


— _ — 2 te Wy 4 


Diſcord and ſorrow attend me. A ttanſient 
gleam of happineſs is quickly ſucceeded by 
the dark clouds of heart-felt anguiſh ; and 
my mind, by being ſo keenly ſenſible of the 

. value 


\ 
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tears of tender recollection oft fell from 
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value of bleſſings loſt, is more deeply 
wounded by preſent evils, 


Mean and groundleſs jealouſy is a ſtriking 
feature in the character of Madame D'Ave- 
neux ; this unamiable trait I have long 
marked with concern, and am now its de- 
voted victim. The converſation of Mon- 
ſieur, at once entertaining and rational, af- 
forded me ſome ſatisfaction, in lieu of many 
unpleaſing circumſtances, and I indulged my- 
ſelf in the innocent pleaſure it offered me; 
unſuſpicious of conſequences. to be regretted. 
His talents for muſic and poetry are equal 
even to thoſe of Ethbert. You know my 
enthuſiaſtic attachment to theſe arts, where 
heaven-born genius fires the ſoul, guides the 
pen of taſte, and ftrikes the chords of har- 
mony. Theſe I found admirably united, and 
my judgment paid them their due tribute of 
applauſe. My foul was often melted by the 
heavenly ſounds ; they recalled to my me- 
mory the hours, we had paſſed together, and 


my 
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my eyes. I wept the loſs of you and Eth- 
bert, from whom I firſt mbibed this refine- 


ment, which endeared us to each other; 
but now deſtroys my repoſe, and is a dagger 
in my heart. The effuſions of guiltleſs ſym- 
pathy were judged to ariſe from a criminal 
attachment! The baſe ſuſpicion was at firſt 
unobſerved by me; but at length it unveiled 
itſelf too clearly to be miſtaken. I ſhud- 
dered ! I would have flown from the injurious 
error! But whither ? Who will receive or 
ſhield me from wrongs which each moment 
accumulate, and are now become inſupporta- 
ble? The image of guilt once ſtarted 1s not 
eaſily expelled ; its baleful influence ſpreads 
hke a contagion. Chagrined by the inſinu- 
ations of his lady, M. D'Aveneux at firſt 
reſented, but now juſtifies the wrong. His 
conduct, at firſt ſo irreproachable, is now as 
much the reverſe ; he is become in reality all 
be was before believed; his eyes and tongue 
wound me with the language of inſult ; he 
3 Cares to affront me by the declaration of a 
= paſſion, I hope unfelt, I believe unthought 
of 
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of before the ſuſpicion of it wounded his 
mind, and, perhaps, ſuggeſted ideas that 
would otherwiſe never have exiſted. But, 
whether my opinion on this point is well 
founded or not, I am the preſent victim of 
a criminal paſſion, and a vindictive fury, of a 
miſguided huſband, and a reſentful wife. 


Heaven! thou knoweſt my ſoul ſtarts at 
the ſhadow of guilt ! ſhall I then be con- 
demned to liſten to its impious language? to 
be the ſlave of its tyranny—the unoffending 
martyr of its blind rage ! Wilt thou not 
reſcue me from a ſlavery ſo abhorred, and 
open ſome-abode of peace ? My mind is a 
diſmal ſcene of deſolation! How am I in- 
ſulted, equally by thoſe who think me cri- 
minal, and thoſe who know me innocent ? 
And who will defend a wretched wanderer 
like me from the machinations of cruelty and 
injuſtice ? The paſſing moments teem with 
increaſing ills.—Ah ! my Iſabella, who will 
extricate me from my embarraſſments? or 

5 vindicate 
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vindicate the injured peace and fame of your 


8 

t g atefully attached N 
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H have you betrayed me, Iſabella ? 
Did I not caution ? Did I not con- 
jure? and yet you have deceived my truſt ! 
Yet, let me not wound your affectionate 
heart, or miſconſtrue its generous impulſe, 
You have betrayed me to your couſin ; but, 
while I condemn: the ſtep, I believe, yes I 
am convinced, that it originated from the 
warmth of your regard, and the ſhare you 
claim in all my diſtreſſes ; and, although I 
highly diſapprove and regret this part of 
your conduct, I admire and love the motive 
from which it aroſe. You are wrong, my 
Iſabella —materially—perhaps fatally wrong. 
men I am about to tranſcribe from the 
original 
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| bly convinced as I am, of your error. 2 
| FROM ETHBERT. 


ce Inſenſible to the voice of pleaſure, the 
claims of duty, or even the mild reproaches | 
i" of neglected friendſhip, time has flown un- 
if heeded by, and a death-like ſadneſs taken 
"| poſſeſſion of my ſoul, ſince theſe once happy 
[| | ou have loſt their faireſt beſt inhabitant. 


ö Why ſhould 1 au a more to you, wha can 
be no ſtranger to the emotions of my heart ? 

Yet the melancholy truth hovers perpetually | 
around me, and my pen involuntarily traces 
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| | the language it inſpires. Iphigenia—the ami- 
| ; [i able Iphigenia—my friend—my companion— 
ll my more than ſiſter—is no longer the pride 
| and boaſt of Arran-Vale ! Deſerted by you, 
1 its beauties no longer charm; but the hours 
ö i | paſs heavily by in gloomy recollection of 
5 happineſs, which, perhaps, can never re- 
* turn. I trace your footſteps through each 
romantic 
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romantic haunt, where accompanied by yor, 
] liſtened to the truths of virtue and religion, 
and ſighed to attain ſuch qualities as might 
have procured the bleſſing to which I aſpired. 
Pardon me, adorable Iphigenia ! but when I 
review your virtues—your accompliſhments, 
and innumerable graces, my boſom glows 
WF wich ſenſations which all the force of reaſon 
is inſufficient to ſubdue. A ſimilarity of ſen- 
timent and manners was ripened by the hand 
of ſolitude into what I fondly believed an 
union of hearts, equally pure, tender, and 
animated, When firſt my charmed eyes 
met the ſoft and penetrating glance of yours, 
they ſeemed to greet a kindred foul, and that 
moment gave birth to an attachment which 
now admits neither of increaſe nor cure. 
Often have you heard me dwell delighted 
on the circumſtances that marked our firſt 
interview, when, as I was reſcuing a trem- 
bling fawn from its purſuers, my reſpected 
parents led you toward me. The little crea- 
ture lay panting at my feet ; but on your 
VOL. I. E approach 
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approach it flew to you, as if there aſſured | 
of protection: You took it in your arms 


you cheriſhed it in your boſom, and I pre- | 


ſerved and cheriſhed it long for your ſake; | 


I reſolved that no rude hand ſhould invade | 


the life of a being, that had been the, means | 
of revealing to me the heavenly diſpoſition of 
my Iphigenia. What have I dared to expreſs, 
moſt lovely maid ! Pardon my preſumption, 
and judge not too ſeverely of a ſtep, per- 
haps reprehenſible, certainly repugnant to the 
will of thoſe that gave me life, and by whoſe 
means I enjoy all that with you might render 
it a bleſſing ineſtimable : But what is life, and 
all the world calls' good, without your parti- 
cipation ? The laviſh gifts of fortune are 
taſteleſs ; it is you alone can give them value. 
Until deprived of your ſociety, I knew not 
how dear you were to my ſoul ; and now the 
conviction of your worth ſerves only to em- 
bitter my days. I contemplate your excel- 


| lence, your ſuperiority of mind, gentleneſs of 


temper, and enchanting manners, thoſe 
ſhining ornaments of a form angelic, where 
| all 


. 
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all the graces revel, and J aſpire to call you 
by a ſtill more endearing name than friend. 
My ambitious wiſhes look up with a faint 
ray of hope to an union neceſſary to my 
future peace and welfare; but which, if in- 
compatible with your happineſs and ſenti- 
ments, will mark with wretchedneſs my fu- 
ture life. This is a truth I can no longer 
conceal; without Iphigenia, exiſtence is hence- 
forth a burthen, and you will ſurely forbear 
to condemn if you cannot approve. 


Permit me to add, if ever I claimed a ' 
tender intereſt in your exalted mind, ah ! 
ſuppreſs not the generous impulſe in com- 
pliance with the rigid mandate of prudential 
motives, or, more properly ſpeaking, of ſor- 
did conſiderations ! The worth that gold im- 
parts is baſe indeed compared with your 
perfections. Let bond- ſlaves be bartered 
for that precious, yet deſtructive metal, I 
ſcorn the infamous traffic, and only ſigh for 
the ſweet communion of an according mind, 
a mind, whoſe ruling principles, whoſe every 
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ſentiment is congenial with my own; ſuch | 
as I found in you, and wiſh to make mine | 
by the moſt ſacred and endearing of all ties. 
Let not falſe refinement find a place in your 


thoughts, nor diſgrace your pen; you are 


much ſuperior to all common place ideas.— 
My parents are convinced of your worth; 
their reaſon mult approve my choice—the 
clamor of prejudice will ſoon ſubſide—and 
we ſhall all be happy. Muſt what are gene- 
rally eſteemed the favors of Providence be 
converted into a curſe, inſtead of becoming 
a bleſſing ? Shall my rank and expectations 
be rendered the means of planting incurable 
anguiſh in my heart, and deſtroying my beſt, 
my brighteſt hopes? Forbid it, moſt ado- 
red Iphigenia ! on you alone it depends. Be 
generous, and if your heart can own me for 
its partner, pronounce my happineſs, and we 
ſhall convince the world how far our bliſs 
exceeds what wealth or vain diſtinction can 


impart. ; 


cc What 


ch i 


at 
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« What is fortune to the wiſh of love? 
« A miſerable bankrupt ! Oh! 'tis poor, 
« *Tis ſcanty all—whate'er we can beſtow ;— 


« The wealth of kings is wretchedneſs and want,” 


Your heart, I think, as well as mine, will 
warmly ſubſcribe to the truth and propriety 
of this ſentiment ; and let me add a hope, 
that it will be actuated by the ſame emotions, 
and forbear to devote the ardor of a fond 
and faithful paſſion a ſacrifice to error; but 
if I am bleſt by your preference, diſdain 
with me all vulgar obſtacles, and reſolve to 
be happy. Perhaps this is the white moment 
of our lives, and if we ſuffer it to paſs by 
unimproved, it will elude our purſuit for 
ever. A gleam of hope illumes my mind. 
I retrace paſt ſcenes, when your approbaticn 
created an elyſium around me, and the moſt 
delightful and chearing preſages occupy my 
mind: But if illuſions have miſled me, if 
love and vanity have combined to picture 
images that never exiſted — forgive me — 

3 pronounce 
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pronounce my doom—and I will offend no 
more. f 


My only wiſh is, to make your happineſs 
equal to your merit to ſnatch you from the 
graſp of cold unfeeling apathy to reſcue 
the being I adore next heaven, from the 
adverſities of fortune; this forms the firſt 
ambition of my ſoul; if I aſpire too high, 
you have the power to ſubdue me to your 
wiſh, and are incapable of abuſing that power. 
You acknowledge yourſelf unhappy—how 
bleſt ſhall I eſteem myſelf if ſelected to give 


a brighter aſpect to your fate! Your anſwer 
will decide mine,” 


IPHIGENTA 


IN CONTINUATION, 


A new world ſeems opened to me! My 
ſenſes are ſcarcely equal to the rapid flow of 
mingled emotions that overwhelms my heart ! 
The * garb of friendſhip which love 

aſſumed 
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aſſumed to approach me was ſucceſsful. — 


Under that form I diſcovered not his real 
character until convinced by abſence, I now 
find myſelf the victim of an attachment as 
unfortunate as it 1s involuntary, and, I fear, 
permanent. Long was I ignorant of the real 
ſtate of my heart, and now the veil is re- 
moved, I muſt ſtrive to commit the fatal 
truth to oblivion, and for ever conceal it 
from him whom moſt it concerns, Honor 
and gratitude require this ſacrifice, and love, 
with all its powerful eloquence, muſt plead 
in vain : Yet, ſurely, I may, uncenſured, in- 
dulge a ſecret joy ! a virtuous pride, on 
finding the . firſt affections of my ſoul thus 
amply repaid ; theſe are ſenſations I find it 
impoſſible to conquer, attended as they are. 
by hopeieſs ſorrow, when I reflect upon our 
inequality, and the juſt yet ſevere reſtraints 
which the obligations I owe neceſſarily im- 
poſe. — Never will I voluntarily merit 
the ſtigma already annexed to my Name. 
Ethbert, I renounce thee, and with thee 
each hope of earthly bliſs ! I will be wretch- 
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ed, rather than baſe ; inſenſible to the voice | j | 
cf generous preference, rather than the claims 
of duty and gratitude. Never ſhall the wor- 


thy poſſeſſor of my heart tranſgreſs the nice 
rules of filial piety through his blind at- 
tachment to me ; never will I allure him from 
the paths of ſtricteſt rectitude: No, I love 


kim with too ſincere, too diintereſted a paſ- 


ſion. His fame, his honor, and happineſs, 


are far dearer than my own ; and, although 


now we meet no more, he is ever preſent with 
me. No rigor, however ſevere, can expel 
him from my mind; no, my friend, that is 
a taſk to which I own my utmoſt fortitude 
unequal; his image will, I fear, alone en- 
groſs my heart; it is there engraved too in- 
delibly for any effort of mine to efface, and 
I doat upon what is deſtroying me. Me- 
thinks, ſuch is the infatuation of that ſub- 


duing paſſion, that I would not, were it poſ- 


ſible, love him leſs. My attachment to him 
and to you 1s all that endears me to life, 
and reconciles me to the reſt of my ſpecies. 
For your ſakes I am ſtill a philanthropiſt. 

; You 
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You will, I think, regret with me your 
couſin's avowal of a paſſion ſo long and pro- 
perly concealed, ſo neceſſary to be ſuppreſſed, 
and which would, perhaps, have been con- 
quered on his part, had he never known 
from you the particulars of my preſent ſitu- 
ation had not the ardor and ſolicitude of 
your friendſhip diſcovered what from him 1 
wiſhed to hide, and made him acquainted witir 
the diſcontent and anguiſh to which I am a 
prey. The regretted conſequence of that 
raſh ſtep, will, I am ſure, guard you againſt 
a ſimilar indiſcretion, and whiſper caution 
where the peace of two ſo dear to your 
heart is concerned. Should he diſcover the 
ſtate of my mind, how would it fan the 
unhappy flame already kindled in his boſom ! 
and how fatal the probable reſult ! My deter- 
minations on this ſubject are aſſuredly unal- 
terable ; we meet no more in this life but by © 
the conſent of his parents, while in my power 
to avoid it. I have informed him of my 
final reſolve in a ſhort letter, which I ſend 
by the ſame poſt with this. My fond weak 
C5 heart 
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bathed that letter with my tears. May they l I 


be the laſt that fall on the ſame occaſion. 


I have diſavowed any ſentiment beyond 


the cold limits of friendſhip, and moſt per- 
fect eſteem: I have acknowledged a grati- 
tude, a ſiſterly affection, that can ceaſe but 
with my being ; but I have declined all future 
correſpondence with him. This you will 
probably think too ſevere; but my judgment 
applauds its propriety, and I hope to act 
conſiſtently with the reſtraints it impoſes. 


Adieu! Your letters are the only happineſs 


I taſte, or can hope for at preſent. 


IPHIGENIA., 


heart indulged itſelf for the laſt time. I J 


4 
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LETTER V. 


Y ſituation here 1s now become irk- 
M ſome beyond all endurance, and I 
purpoſe an eſcape from the horrors of jealouſy 
and inſult, though uncertain whither to direct 
my future ſteps. 


I have been aſſailed by ſuch profeſſions as 
would make you ſhudder were I to relate 
them more minutely ; but it is ſufficient that 
I inform you, my ears are perpetually wound- 
ed by the avowal of a criminal love, and my 
heart torn by the murmurings and accuſa- 
tions of an enraged wife, whoſe diſcontent is 
too well founded, and the long threatening 
ſtorm is at length burſt on me their unof- 
fending devoted victim. 


C 6 What 
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What is there in me, Iſabella, to encou- 
rage ſuch deteſted, ſuch impious advances, 
or juſtify the ſuſpicion of ſo ſhameleſs an 
offence? A ſocial monſter, to enter the ſa- 
cred receſs of connubial alliance, and tear 
aſunder thoſe holy bands that unite huſband 
and wife ! Am I believed that monſter ? Can 
I be the object of paſſions ſo injurious to 
my peace and fame? If I could accuſe my- 
ſelf of levity, I would ſtand condemned ; 
but my mind has been too deeply engroſſed 
by gloomy images ſince my reſidence here 
to admit of neceſſary cheerfulneſs, much leſs 
to allow of exceſlive gaiety : Yet M. D'Ave- 
neux has obſtinately perſiſted in his unjuſti- 
fiable conduct ever ſince I wrote you. laſt, 
my reſentment and intreaties that he would 
better know himſelf and me, ſeemed only to 
add to his indiſcretion ; in vain I ſtudied to 
ayoid his inſults—in vain I remonſtrated 
with his infatuation—it only increaſed my 
cauſe of complaint. | 


His 
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His lady marked the progreſs of his cri- 
minal paſſion with indignation againſt me, 
whom ſhe ought to exculpate from the 
charge of cenſure; but folly is ever unjuſt: 

I am deemed the aggreſſor, and treated as 
ſuch. What a ſcene of ſufferings have I 
encountered! Baniſhed the ſocial board by a 
cruel, vengeful woman, I confined myſelf 
for many days within my chamber to avoid 
| her malice, and the more injurious affronts 
| of her huſband ; but hither he purſued me, 
regardleſs of every conſideration, until over- 
powered by chagrin, my fpirits intirely for- 
fook me, I yielded to the anguiſh of my 
heart, and a ſtranger either to food or reſt, 
for many days and nights, I was ſeized by a 
ſevere indiſpoſition, from which J am not 
yet recovered. Solitude and peace are the 
only favors I beſought, and I have not now 
beheld either of my perſecutors theſe three 
days. Ethbert's letter was brought me this 
morning by Madame D'Aveneux's female 
attendant, with a proof of condeſcenſion 
from that lady to which I have not lately 
| been 
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been accuſtomed; a wiſh for the re- eſtabliſh- 
ment of my health. Had this letter fallen 
into the hands of Monſieur, probably I 
ſhould never have received it; for when I 
find a perſon capable of purſuing a, criminal 
indulgence in defiance of the laws of honor 
and humanity ; from the moment of that 
conviction I pronounce them ſlaves to vice, 
and equal to the extremeſt degree of baſe- 
neſs. | 


Surely, love is of all paſſions the moſt 
pure and exalted ; but how degrading thoſe 
that frequently uſurp its name, and ſlander 
its gentle and juſt attributes 


I meditate a ſpeedy eſcape from hence, 
but it is yet an undigeſted plan. I had lately 
a letter from a young Engliſh gentleman, 
who inherits the poſſeſſions of a diſtant rela- 
tion, a native of this country, and reſides 
not far from hence, declaratory of a tender 
preference in my favor, and making me an 
offer of his hand. He is an amiable and 

deſerving 
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deſerving character; and, although I could 
not accept the honor he deſigned me, his 
friendſhip and ſervices, which he affured me 
would ever be at my command, may. be 
highly uſeful at this important criſis, when 
ruin and wretchedneſs ſeem to purſue me, 
and crueleſt ſuſpicion and ſlander haunt my 
ſteps. 


Farewell, my deareft Iſabella, with the 
reſult of my preſent hopes you ſhall ere long 
be informed. How ſad and dreary the proſ- 
pect, when the feeling mind looks around 
unprotected and comfortleſs ! When devoid 
of an aſylum, the thoughts of the weary ſuf- 
ferer wander through the univerſe, unknowing 
where to fix, or whither to fly for ſafety ! 


Adieu! 


IPHIGENIA. 
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HDARDON me for having accuſed you un- 
juſtly. I am now convinced, not only by 
your own aſſurances, but from another teſti- 
mony, not leſs clear and inconteſtible, that it was 
not from you your couſin obtained the rela- 
tion of my diſtreſſes, which have occaſioned in 
all our boſoms ſuch painful ſenſations. You 
were blameleſs, my Iſabella, and faithful to 
your truſt : Ethbert ſtood in no need of any 
intelligence from you ; the myſtery 1s now 
explained. | 


The attendant of Madame D'Aveneux, a 
young and amiable pariſian, was bribed to be 
a ſpy upon my actions, and thoſe of my 
protectors z at leaſt they who aſſumed that 
name, and faithfully tranſmitted to Ethbert 
a minute narrative of every particular of my 

late 
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late ſufferings. This young womanz as much 
from the impulſe of her own feelings as in 


compliance with her promiſe, obeyed the 


injunctions ſhe had received, and neglected 
no opportunity of alleviating my chagrin by 
every aſſidui- ; in her power. My heart 
confeſſed a lively gratitude toward this kind 
girl for all her attentions. Alas! I had no 
friend but Jannette: She wept for my ill- 
neſs and misfortunes, and I as often expreſſed 
my ſenſe of her attachment. © Jannette,” 
ſaid I to her one day as ſhe ſat by my bed- 
ſide, «© I have obſerved in you a mind ſuſ- 
ceptible of the belt emotions—a warm and 
feeling heart.” "TR 
Jannette looked her acknowledgements, 
and dropped a tear of ſenſibility. « You 
ſympathize with me, Jannette,” I continued; 
« indeed, you are my only comforter.” The 
affectionate heart of Jannette was over- 
powered ; ſhe claſped my hands, but was 
too much moved to ſpeak.— Would you 
ſerve me?” I ſaid; „Would you relieve 
me 
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me if you could, Jannette ?” — © Mon 
Dieu!” ſhe eagerly exclaimed, aſtoniſhed 
that the regard ſhe had evinced for me could 
admit of ſuch a queſtion.— Mon Dieu! 
Madame!“ ſhe repeated. — © I underſtand 
you,” I faid, ſmiling: « I ought to have 
known your heart too well to make ſuch an 
inquiry; but forgive me. Pardonner moi, 
Madame !” exclaimed Jannette, with increaſed 
agitation and quickneſs, while the tears ſtill 
ſtood in her eyes, and a deep glow ſuffuſed 
her face Pardonner moi.” 


Her look and manner was highly impreſ- 
five ; I ſtrongly felt all they were meant to 
convey—that the chagrin ſhe had found it 
impoſſible to conceal, on my queſtioning 
her attachment, made it more neceſſary for 
her to ſolicit my pardon— that ſhe feared ſhe 
was preſumptuous in imagining that ſhe could 
for a moment ſoften my affliction, or pro- 
mote my happineſs ; but that if in any ſenſe, 
enabled to be uſeful to me, it: would afford 
her infinite pleaſure, I pauſed a moment, 

| when 
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when determined to place my confidence in 
this affectionate being, Idrew from my pocket 
a few lines I had juſt pen'd to the gentle- 
man mentioned in my laſt, deſcribing the 
treatment I had experienced from Monſieur 
D'Aveneux, and intreating the exertion of 
his proffered friendſhip to effect my wiſhed 
return to England. —<« This, if you will for- 
ward,” ſaid I, ſhewing Jannette the ſuper- 
ſcription: I had not power to conclude the 
ſentence, —Jannette burſt into an agony of 
tears—wrung her hands, and continued many 
moments in ſuch violent emotions, that ſhe 
was incapable either of hearing or replying 
to my interrogatories. At length ſhe inquired, 
ce would I, indeed, marry Monſieur Arling- 
court?“ Nothing was certainly farther from 
my intention; but ſo greatly was my curio- 
ſity awakened by this inquiry, ſo feelingly 
made, that, without giving Jannette a direct 
anſwer, I requeſted to know what could have 
ſuggeſted ſuch an idea to her, and, if well 
founded, why it ſhould occaſion her ſo much 
diſtreſs ? Jannette left me for a few moments, 


ſaying, 
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ſaying, ſne would ſoon return with an ex- 
planation of her behaviour. When ſhe came 
to me again, ſhe held a ſmall pacquet of 
letters in her hand. Aftoniſhment ſeized me 
as I took it from her, on tracing the well- 
known characters of Ethbert! But my ſur- 
priſe was ſoon ſucceeded by more tender ſen- 
ſations: I was the ſubject of theſe epiſtles, 
which conſiſted in importuning and conjuring 
her to be attentive to me, and fail not to 
inform him of every circumſtance in which 
I am intereſted, to tranſmit him an exact 
account of any unfavorable change that might 
occur in my ſituation, to watch the ſtate of 
my health and ſpirits, and give him a minute 
detail of each particular, promiſing a liberal 
reward to her ſecreſy and fidelity. Jannette 
had been obedient to all his injunctions, in 
every point but this diſcovery, which aroſe 
from her knowledge of Mr. Arlingcourt's 
profeſſed attachment to me, of which ſhe 
was informed by the ſervant who brought 
me his letters, and who was the only perſon 
who even gueſſed at the preference by which 
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he diſtinguiſhed me, and believing, from the 
circumſtances of my writing to him, that 
my recent ſufferings had inclined me to favor 
his ſuit, and yield my conſent to the union 
he ſighed for, her knowledge of Ethbert's 
generous love, and the deep and ſevere 
regret which ſhe imagined ſuch an event 
muſt occaſion him, has thus affected Je nette's 
heart, and baffled all power of concealment ; 
She viewed Ethbert in the light his merits 
claim, and ſo great is the genuine ſympathy 
of her mind, that ſhe participated in the 
grief which ſhe felt aſſured he would expe- 
rience for my becoming the wite of another. 
Her joy was equally hvely, as the concern 
| ſhe had before evinced, when I aſſured her 
of her error, and that nothing was farther 
from my thoughts than an union with Mr. 


Arlingcourt, although deeply impreſſed with a 
ſenſe of that gentleman's great worth. 


Jannette ſhewed me ſome liberal preſents 
ſhe had received from your couſin ; but the 
artleſs creature declared, and I am fure with 


truth, 
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truth, that her feelings engaged her in his 
ſervice more than any intereſted view ; and 


that her heart was more affected by the 
expreſſions of his iove towards me, than by | 


the conviction of his liberality to herſelf. — 
She endeavoured, with all the eloquence 
of which ſhe is miſtreſs, to diſſuade me from 
ſending the letter I had written to Mr. Ar- 
lingcourt.—“ My lord Anglois would come 
ſoon and take me away,” ſhe ſaid. —< Hea- 
ven forbid! Jannette,” I exclaimed.—< Could 
I reject ſo lovely and accompliſhed a che- 
valier ?” ſhe inquired ; * would I not marry 
him ?”—I explained, as well as I could, the 
obſtacles, the impoſſibility.— ] annette wept 
again; but I felt too much to weep, and, 
giving her the letter for Mr. Arlingcourt, 
ſhe promiſed it ſhould be delivered to him 
with ſecreſy and expedition. I now, with 
moſt anxious ſolicitude, am waiting its event ; 
but muſt cloſe this letter ere it is decided, as 
an opportunity now offers to haſten it to 


England, 
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England, where centers every earthly wiſh 
and affection of, x 


Your faithful, 


IPHIGENIA, 


———— L —ä3. — 


LETTER VE 


T HE ſtruggle for liberty, for a feleaſe 
from the thraldom of vice and illibe- 


rality, has proved ſucceſsful. The generous 


feelings of Mr. Arlingcourt warmly eſpouſed 
my cauſe, and he haſtened to offer me every 
proof in his power—of friendſhip the moſt 
diſintereſted and ſincere, ſince he declares it 
now conſtitutes his higheſt hope with regard 
to me ; the glowing ardors of love having 
yielded to the milder influence of a generous 
wiſh to promote my welfare and happineſs, 
a wiſh which, at once pure and animated, wall 
always command every good office he is en- 


5 abled 
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abled to render me: Theſe, my Iſabella, are 


the ſentiments of exalted minds. Such is 
aſſuredly that of Mr. Arlingcourt, and every 


feeling heart muſt be deeply impreſſed with 
the ſenſe of worth ſo ſuperior to what: is 
generally diſcovered. 


Jannette was faithful to her truſt, and a 
few hours conducted Mr. Arlingcourt here, 
He enquired for M. D*'Aveneux, who in- 
ſtantly appeared, and (as the ſcene has ſince 
been deſcribed to me by Mr. Arlingcourt) 
addreſſed that gentleman with his accuſtomed 
gaiety. Mr. Arlingcourt was polite, but 
diſtant, and his air and deportment betrayed 
the indignation he/wiſhed to have repreſſed. 
This did not, from the firſt moment they 
met, eſcape the keen penetration of Mon- 
ſieur; it was evident that he marked the 
change/ in Mr. Arlingcourt's behaviour, al- 
though he endeavoured to veil his obſervation 
of it under the ſemblance of extreme good 
humour and pleaſantry, and converſed with 
his accuſtomed vivacity and eaſe on ſeveral 

ſubjects, 


ſubjects. But Mr. Arlingcourt heard him 
with impatience, till at length, wearied by his 
unuſual volubility, which was at that time 
highly irkſome, he ſuddenly interrupted him 
in the midſt of a laughable detail, by in- 
quiring in a ſerious manner after my health. 
Monſieur looked his chagrin, and replied, 
heſitatingly, that I had been much indiſpoſed, 


5 


e. but was then, he believed, rather better. 
1- Mr. Arlingcourt felt it impoſſible to conceal 
ce his emotions: Thoſe of M. D'Aveneux, he 


t) ſays, appeared equal to his own; but, after a 
ſnort and confuſed ſilence, the latter attempted 
to conclude the relation he had before begun, 
and give a gayer turn to Mr. Arlingcourt's 
thoughts: But that gentleman was not to be 
diverted from his purpoſe, and, without at- 
tending to M. D'Aveneux's lively detail, he 
informed him that the motive of his viſit wes 
to requeſt permiſſion to ſee me, on a ſubject 
of importance to myſelf, and ſhould requeſt 
him and his lady to be preſent at the inter- 
view. Monſieur ſtrove to force a ſmile of 
complacency, but became pale, faltered, 
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trembled; and, ringing for a ſervant, ordered 
him to inform his lady of the requeſt of Mr. 
Arlingcourt, and Madame D'Aveneux ſoon 
made her appearance. She liſtened to Mr. 
Arlingcourt with indifference, and replied, 
with hauteur, — © that, indeed, ſhe was 
careleſs who I ſaw; that I had been very 
troubleſome in her family ; for never, ſurely, 
was ſo fine a lady, ſo conceited, and full of 
airs! Why any body would have, taken me 
for a ducheſs, inſtead of a poor diſtreſſed 
girl, that belonged to nobody knew who, and 
came from nobody knew where.” 


«© Wherever ſne came from, Madam,” ſaid 
Mr. Arlingcourt, indignantly, “ is not ma- 
terial to my preſent purpoſe ; ſhe appears to 
me to merit a fate much above that which 
now awaits her; his partiality added enco- 
miums on your Iphigenia, which, as they 
are undeſerved, I will not repeat. M. 
D' Aveneux reddened like crimſon, and, after 


_ pauſing, he aſſented to Mr. Arlingcourt's 


opinton, while the countenance of his lady 
| likewiſe 
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likewiſe received a ſanguine hue, in addition 
to that which rouge had given, and, biting 
her lips, ſhe ſaid, ſhe wiſhed ſhe could, with 
any propriety, get rid of me.” —< I wiſh ſo 
too, Madam,” ſaid Mr. Arlingcourt, © for 
her ſake I ſincerely wiſh it.” „For her 
ſake, Sir,” ſhe repeated, exalting her voice 
much above what the rules of good-breeding 
could juſtify, Monſieur aroſe from his ſeat 
in viſible agitation, and walked ſeveral times 
acroſs the room. © Yes, Madam,” returned 
Mr. Arlingcourt, © pardon me, if I acknow- 
ledge myſelf unable to conceal my ſolicitude 
for Miſs Monterville's welfare, or to ſuppreſs 
a wiſh that ſhe were happier, a with no leſs 
diſintereſted than ardent.” . Oh! no doubt, 
Sir,” replied the lady, farcaſtically, © they 
tell me pretty girls often meet with ſuch ardent . 
and diſintereſted friends in your ſex.” Poor 
as was this attempt at being pointedly ſevere, 
Mr. Arlingcourt felt the keen wound it was 
meant to give, and his countenance betrayed 
the diſguſt and reſentment it excited ; but he 
only ſaid in return, © I hope Miſs Monter- 
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ville will always be fortunate enough to find 
fome ſincere and diſintereſted friend, whoſe 
ſervices may be uſeful to her, whenever ſhe 
ſtands in need of aſſiſtance ; as ſuch, I come 
to offer her every aid in my power, and no 
leſs bleſt than honored ſhall I eſteem myſelf, 
if permitted to oblige her.” „ Miſs Mon- 
terville, and her friends, are greatly indebted 
to you, Sir,” ſaid M. D'Aveneux, endeavoring 
to repreſs his emotions; © but may I preſume 
to inquire by what means you are led to con- 
clude, that Miſs Monterville is ſo very un- 
happy, or authoriſed to take ſo active an in- 
tereſt where ſhe is concerned? ©] am 
above all diſguiſe, Sir,” replied Mr. Arling- 
court; © neither Miſs Monterville's actions 
nor mine, I truſt, ſtand in need of artifice or 
concealment. This paper, delivered to me 
this morning by an unknown meſſenger,” 
(giving him my letter) © will explain to you, 
Sir, the motives of my preſent conduct, and 
will, I imagine, be allowed an ample and very 
ſufficient authority.” Monſieur ran over 
the few lines I had written to Mr. Arling- 
BT. 
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court with trembling haſte, changing colour 
at every word, and when he had concluded, 
ec Well, Sir,” he faid, „the lady has an 
undoubted right to chuſe her protector, and 
ſince you are the ſelected object, it may, per- 
haps, appear impertinent in me to venture 
my opinion on a procedure ſo extraordinary, 
I believe ſo unprecedented ! A young lady 
to apply to a gentleman ſo little known for 
his protection! A gentleman too, ſingle and 
diſengaged from connubial reſtraints, conſe- 
quently diſqualified to afford her that ſancti- 
oned aſylum, which in a married ſtate he 
would be empowered to do, where the coun- 
tenance of one of her own ſex would defend 


her from the baleful breath of ſlander, which 


. purity itſelf cannot always eſcape. Can Miſs 


Monterville forget theſe neceſſary etiquettes? 
Can ſhe thus riſque her fair fame, and be 
guilty of ſo glaring an indelicacy?” “ Ah, 
the refined, angelic Miſs Monterville, too!“ 
cried Madame D'Aveneux, with an air of 
cruel triumph. „Can ſhe,” reſumed Mon- 
ſieur, daring the voice of cenſure, quit 

1 | the 
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N 5 the family under whoſe protection ſhe was 
48 placed, and throw herſelf upon the mercy of 
„ a ſtranger, however deſerving that ſtranger 
Wl. may be, when it is conſidered that it is a 
IM young gentleman ! Had you a lady, Mr. 
| Arlingcourt ?” — © Sir,” —1nterrupted Mr. 
1 Arlingcourt, rather ſternly, unable any lon- 
| ger to command his patience, © thus I view 
the preſent affair, abſtracted from ſophiſtry. 
Miſs Monterville certainly feels: the abſolute 
1 vl neceſſity of a removal from your family; for 
i what reaſons you cannot, I conceive, be 1g- 
1 norant. In this dilemma ſhe looks around 
her for a friend, but her wiſhes encounter 
only ſtrangers: She had ſeen me we had 
often, with infinite pleaſure on my part, con- 
verſed together; one land gave us birth, and 
this circumſtance alone, in ſcenes far removed 
from home, often creates a kind of gentle 
attachment, authoriſed by the ſtricteſt friend- 
ſhip, between ſuſceptible minds, and ſuch, 
aſſuredly, is that of Miſs Monterville.” „ In 
ſhort, Sir, ſhe did not ſuſpect me for a villain ; 
ſhe has thought proper to honor me with 
| | her 
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her confidence, and to beſeech me to pro- 
mote her wiſhed return to England, a wiſh, 
which you ſee, ſhe ſays, has hitherto been 


wholly diſregarded, although often expreſſed. 


This confidence is a diſtinction I will, if poſ- 
ſible, merit, by ſhewing the fame attention 
to her happineſs as if ſhe were my ſiſter,” 


ce J once,” he continued, after a pauſe, 
ce aſpired to a dearer, ſofter tie, was ambi- 
tious of a higher honor, a more diſtinguiſhed 
preference, a circumſtance, perhaps, hitherto 
unknown to you, or your lady ; for, as my 
ſuit was unſucceſsful, I never mentioned my 
wiſhes to any but their object, and delicacy, 


I doubt not, made her conceal it from you; 


but, in the preſent caſe, to avoid, as much as 


poſſible, any reflection injurious to the dig- 


nity or fame of Miſs Monterville, I ſcruple 
not to avow, that I not long ſince made her a 
tender of my hand and fortune—unworthy as 
I know I am of ſuch a bleſſing : But ſhe 
rejected me, yet in a manner ſo gentle, fo 


- peculiar to herſelf, as enhanced her value in 
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my eſtimation, it cannot, therefore, with any 


1 

i 18 ſhadow of probability, be imagined, or pre- 
q 14 tended by the moſt malicious, that Miſs 
1 Monterville would form any deſign on the 
5 affections of a man, whoſe honorable addreſſes 


1 ſhe has declined.” 


« Whether ſhe has or not, or whatever 
her views may be,” ſaid Madame D'Aveneux, 
with much pique and hauteur, „I imagine, 
of but little conſequence—at leaſt, I anſwer 
for myſelf,” looking ſignificantly at Mon- 
fieur,—< I do not pretend to diſpute Miſs 
Monterville's right to diſpoſe of herſelf as ſhe 
thinks proper, nor to judge of her motives ; 
I only with ſhe had choſen ſome more con- 
venient place than my family for the diſplay 
of her talents : I ſhall bluſh to mention her 
bt to the noble and worthy family, by whoſe 
bl | | recommendation I was induced to take 

. her.“ 
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1 « And for their ſakes,” added Monſieur, 
1 « ] ſhould be concerned at Miſs Monter- 
ville's 
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ville's being guilty of any impropriety while 
under our protection. Concerned !'' re- 


þ | peated his lady, angrily, © really that is vaſtly 


odd; theſe fort of perſons cannot give me 
one moment concern : I am indifferent to all 
they can do. One meets with ſo much 1n- 
gratitude, that I am. ſurpriſed at nothing; if 
I was I ſhould. be always wondering.” © But 
I am leſs a philoſopher,” ſaid M. D'Ave- 
neux, ſhocked at his wife's abſurdity, and 
bluſhing for the language in which it was 
uttered, c and I fretly acknowledge that I. 
ſhould regret Miſs Monterville's quitting us 
abruptly, becauſe it 1s probable ſhe may by 
that means be involved in new and unforeſeen. 
difficulties, which. I would, if poſſible, pre- 
vent; for the is certainly an amiable young 
perſon, though with ſome peculiarities and 


prejudices, that, I fear, may impede her hap- 
pineſs through life.“ 


« Lord! what ftuff!” cried his lady —- 
* what have we to do with her happineſs, or 
Wh - luer 
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her pecularities, or any thing about her? 
You are mighty conſcientious,” affecting a 
laugh.—< Moſt generous and conſiderate, it 
muſt be allowed,” ſaid Mr. Arlingcourt, in a 
tone of irony ; © but ſince, Sir, you cannot 
prevail on Miſs Monterville to renounce her 
prejudices, why, I fear, ſhe muſt abide by 
| their conſequences : However, Sir, if you 
will undertake to effect Miſs Monterville's 
return to her natal land, my aſſiſtance will, 
perhaps, be uſeleſs.” — That I will moſt 
readily do, was the reply, and, ringing for 
Jannette, M. D'Aveneux ordered her to ac- 
quaint me that Mr. Arlingcourt waited to 
ſee me. With grateful tranſport I received 
Y this meſſage; but being too ill to admit of 
| a poſſibility of quitting my chamber, as I 

was ſo extremely weak as to be unable to 

walk acroſs the room, Monſieur and Madame 
D' Aveneux conducted him thither. 


— — 
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On his entrance, Mr. Arlingcourt appeared 
| quite ſtruck with the alteration in my looks 
no ſpectre was, ſurely, ever more pallid—I 


had 


. 11 
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had not taſted food for many days—grief had 
wholly occupied my mind, and my ſpirits 
drooped with my form. A tear ſhone in 
Mr. Arlingcourt's eye, as he gazed on me— 
a torrent fell involuntarily from mine. I 
grieve to ſee you thus, Miſs Monterville,” 
he ſaid, in a ſoft but faltering voice. Theſe 
words, ſo compaſſionate, and ſoothing, awa- 
kened every feeling of my ſoul, and the 
agony of my mind would not be repreſſed. 


« Pardon me,” I faid, as ſoon as I was 
able to ſpeak, © and accept my gratitude for 
this vilit—it ſhews the generous goodneſs of 
your nature—your pity for an unhappy girl 
far removed from every ſcene where once 
ſhe taſted happineſs :—tfriends, alas! I have 
none.” — © Say not fo,” ſaid Mr. Arling- 
court, in accents of gentleſt pity.— None, 
Sir, that are enabled to relieve my burſting 
heart; but, in my native land, perhaps, I 
may again find them—there I wiſh to be.“ 
e And Monſieur D'Aveneux aſſures me you 
ſhall ſoon be gratified in that wiſh.” —Mr. 

D 6 Arlingcourt 
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Arlingcourt returned: “ I do, Miſs Mon- 
terville,” ſaid Monſieur, «© and I am ſorry 
that you have had cauſe of complaint,” caſting 
a keen glance toward his lady, who ſtood by, 
pale with anger and malice ; “but as ſoon 
as your health permits, I will myſelf attend 
you to Calais ; in your preſent ſtate I do 
not imagine ſuch a. ſtep practicable.” — 


* Then, Sir, you judge wrong,” I replied, 
« Heaven will give me ſtrength equal to my 
feeling. — equal to what neceſſity claims 
the neceſſity of haſtening to that dear ſpot 
where all my wiſhes center. In my diſtreſs 
I was impelled to ſolicit the goodneſs and 
protection of Mr. Arlingcourt ; for when 
miſeries envelope us around, even the moſt 
{:rupulous. muſt ſometimes overlook thoſe 
nice punctilioes which it is their wiſh to ob- 
ſerve. Of many embarraſſing circumſtances, 
when compelled to make a choice, it is 
ſurely moſt prudent to ſelect that which ap- 
pears the leaſt ſo; therefore, in the preſent 
dil mma, my heart ſuggeſted an application 


to 


* 
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to Mr. Arlingcourt. —© And I would ſerve 
you, Madam, with my life,” faid that gen- 
tleman, looking at my pallid aſpect, and 
fainting figure, with deepeſt compaſſion; © I 
cannot then accept of any: other protection in 
exchange for yours: —I added, I believe 
gloomily, © Since you generouſly give 
me that. aſſurance.” —* But if Monſieur 
D'Aveneux will unite his endeavors with 
mine to render you happier, by expediting 
your return to England, if he will honor us 
with the addition of his company to ſee you 
embark,” ſaid Mr. Arlingcourt, in a tone of 
mildeſt expoſtulation.— I ſhall be glad,” I 
rejoined, knowing the delicacy from which 
this propoſal aroſe, and, feeling its propriety,. 
I added, I ſhall be obliged.” 


« But ſipce my proffered care is not 
deemed ſufficient by Miſs Monterville,” ſaid 
M. D'Aveneus, reſentfully—< I am com- 
pelled by a juſt ſenſe of what is due to my- 
ſelf, to withdraw it, and reſign the office of 
protector wholly to you, Sir, who are, doubt= 


leſs, 
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leſs, preferable, confeſſedly fo in the lady's 


opinion, whom chiefly 1t concerns.” 


w- 


« Certainly, Mr. Arlingcourt is much the 
propereſt perſon,” ſaid Madame D'Avenevux, 
ſuperciliouſſy, * ſince Miſs Monterville 
makes choice of him, I am ſure it would be 
cruel to ſpoil their party.” Monſieur bowed 
his aſſent to this obſervation, which owed all 
its ſting to the ill- nature by which it was 
dictated.— I now wiſh,” rejoined the lady, 
« that Miſs Monterville will, in this gentle- 
man's preſence, exculpate us, otherwiſe peo- 
ple may ſuppoſe we have ill- treated her.” 
I was incapable of ſpeaking, and a ſilence 
of ſome moments prevailed. © For my 
part,” ſhe continued, with piqued hauteur, 
ce ] never treated any perſon dependant on 
me ſo well as I have done Miſs Monter- 
ville.” I could not ſuppreſs a faint ſmile, of 
pity rather than anger or contempt, and 
Madame D' Aveneux thus proceeded, with 
an indignant bluſh, *I ſay, Mr. Arlingcourt, 
the late alteration in Miſs Monterville's 

health 


— 
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health and perſon may induce the world to 
conclude ſhe has been uſed unkindly; but 
if people take it into their heads, conceited, 
ſplenetic, proud, and ill-humoured, who is 
to be anſwerable? I am every moment afraid 
{he will die for I do not think ſhe has taſted 
food theſe. four or five days, on purpoſe to 
vex us.” Mr. Arlingcourt claſped his hands 
together, and uttered an exclamation— I am 
ſure ſhe has not,” repeated the lady.—< Nor 
ever can, Madam, while under this roof!“ 
I faltered out, in extreme agitation. Mon- 
fieur fixed his eyes on mine in gloomy 
ſilence :—*© No, you will die, for pure ſpite,” 
added Madame D'Aveneux.—< Heaven for- 
bid ſhe ſhould die at preſent, from any 
cauſe !”” exclaimed Mr. Arlingcourt ; & but 
if you abſtain from the neceſſary means of 
exiſtence, how dreadful muſt be the event, 
Miſs Monterville !” 


« It is not pride, it is not obſtinacy,” 1 
rephed ; * but when the mind is fore op- 
preſſed, the frame will ſuffer with it. This 

5 place 
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place (I cannot conceal it) is hateful to me: 
I loathe the ſight of food, and tears, inſtead 
of ſleep, ingroſs my nights.“ “ Will you 
then, ſaid Mr. Arlingcourt, heſitatingly, 
« will you accept an aſylum, ſuch as I am 
empowered to offer? I have not a wife to 
receive or conſole you, it is true; but there 
is an elderly woman ſuperintends my domeſtic 
affairs he ſhall be your conſtant attendant 
ſhe ſhall never quit your ſide—ſhe is re- 
ſpectable, and well diſpoſed: If therefore 
Monfieur and Madame D' Aveneux and 


52 


yourſelf approve — 


« Oh! pray do not beſtow a thought on 
our approbation, Sir, in your reſolves,” ſaid 
the former, and, bowing low, he wiſhed 
Mr. Arlingcourt a good morning. — “ As 
then ſome miſunderſtanding ſubſiſts in the 
preſent caſe, that appears irreconcilable,” 
reſumed that gentleman, greatly embarraſſed, 
c and as an immediate removal ſeems indiſ- 
penſible to you, Miſs Monterville, ſurely 
none, under ſuch circumſtances, can con- 


demn: 
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demn your taking ſuch ſteps as may relieve 
your ſpirits, nay, probably, preſerve your 
life. At a time like this, delay is madnefs— 
my character is known my ſervices, moſt 
diſintereſted ſervices, are yours; and there 
cannot be any impropriety, where (as in 
my family) there are many of your own 
ſex to attend you. If you will, therefore, 
do me the honor to make my home yours, 
until enabled to undertake your purpoſed 
journey, which I muſt ſubſcribe to M. 
D'Aveneux's opinion in thinking that you are 
not at preſent. I ſhall eſteem myſelf for- 
tunate in being at all aſſiſting to your eaſe 
and comfort.” 

&« I accept your generous friendſhip with 
gratitude,” I replied, governed by a ſenti- 
ment which, I believe, I before expreſſed, 
that, in a ſtate of perplexity, the path leaſt 
thorny 1s the ſafeſt, and moſt proper to pur- 
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ce J place myſelf, with firm rehance, under 
your protection ;” I added, © I feel, indeed, 
the abſolute neceſſity of a removal from 
hence.“ — «© Pardon me, Madam,” I faid, 
turning to her who ought to have protected 
me; „ but there are ſenſations in this heart, 
which I find it impoſſible to conquer. I do 
not imagine myſelf free from error : I may, 
perhaps, be what you term proud ; but 1s it 
not the ſort of pride, permit me to ſay, which 
is a virtue? I have been accuſed, and ſuch 
| accuſations as dwell heavily upon my ſpirits, 
| every object here increaſes the gloom within 
my mind. I never merited ſuſpicions ſuch 
as have ariſen. I am conſcious of having 
ſtrictly done my duty, of having made it my 
ſtudy, Madam, to ſerve and oblige you ; 
and if there have been improprieties, did 
they originate or find countenance with me?“ 
« Self-juſtice,” I added, * now compels me 
to ſpeak : How have I ever offended you?“ 
but finding I was not to expect an anſwer, I 
thus went on: © In the cool moment of 
diſpaſſionate reaſon your heart muſt acquit 
me 
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me of any intentional or actual fault: Thus, 
then, we part; the lamp of life burns but 
faintly within this poor emaciated form — 
peace alone can reſtore it.” — © And, no 
doubt, you will find the peace you want with 
Mr. Arlingcourt,” ſhe ſaid, with a malignant 
ſneer: „A few hours hence, then, Mus 
Monterville,” ſaid that gentleman, I will 
return for you, or,” pauſing, «if now you 


can accompany me, I really think no time 
ſhould be loſt.” 


I acquieſced intirely in his opinion, and, 
telling him that in half an hour I would be 
ready, he ſaid he would wait below: I then 
requeſted Madame D'Aveneux would permit 
Jannette to pack up my cloaths, being my- 
ſelf unable. She bowed a haughty acqui- 
eſcence, and, retiring, followed by Mr, Ar- 
lingcourt, Jannette ſoon appeared: But, 
when ſhe heard I was going, ſhe burſt into 
an agony of tears, and begged to attend my 
fortunes. She threw herſelf paſſionately on 
her knees to enforce this requeſt ; but could 
I 
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I permit ſo kind, ſo diſintereſted a creature 
to involve herſelf in my calamities? << No, 
Jannette,” I ſaid, © now we mult part : 1 
have enough of wretchedneſs myſelf, and 
nothing elſe in proſpe& ; but ſhould happier 
days ever appear for me, I will remember | 
you ; be aſſured, if good fortune ever deigns 


to ſmile on me, you ſhall ſhare her boun- 
ties.” 


4 


ce Then you promiſe me that I ſhall ſerve 
you, when you want a faithful ſervant,” ſaid 
Jannette, weeping on my hand, as ſhe preſſed 
it between her own to her boſom. 


« You ſhall, indeed, indeed,” I replied; 

& Never can I forget your attachment, your 
fidelity, your worth.” Her ſorrows were 
ſoftened by this aſſurance, and, after ſhe had 
adjuſted all things to my wiſh, we bade each 
other adieu. We both ſhed tears, and I 
believe were equally affected. I did not 
again ſee M. D'Aveneux, or his lady. Two 
men ſervants carried me in their arms to 
Mr. 
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Mr. Arlingcourt's carriage, ſo much was I 

reduced, and ſo intirely unable to walk, that 
gentleman himſelf lifted me into the car- 

riage, and we ſoon arrived at his reſidence, 

The perturbation of mind brought a return 

of my illneſs, and I was again confined to 
my bed. Mr. Arlingcourt's houſekeeper 
never quitted my fide, day or night; her 
kind attention and care did much toward my 
recovery. I continued there near a month, 
when, having regained ſufficient ſtrength to 
walk about the houſe and gardens, Mr. Ar- 
lingcourt readily acceded to my intreaty of 
haſtening my departure for England; and, 
accompanied by himſelf and my faithful fe- 
d; male attendant, I arrived at Calais, by caſy 
journies, laſt night, and embrace this oppor- 
tunity, while he is gone to inquire when the 


ad packet ſails, to conclude this long letter. 

ich 

| I Mr. Arlingcourt has given me many re- 
not MW commendatory letters to different ladies, to 


whom he is related in England, and who, he 
thinks, may have it in their power to ſerve 
me, 


nearer to my Iſabella. 


: wind fits fair, and I haſten on board. How 
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me, and to wiſh impatiently for the moment 
of my arrival, which will, at leaſt, bring me 


Adieu! Mr. Arlingcourt is returned; the 


painful it is to part with thoſe we eſteem | 
the ſadneſs pictured in Mr. Arlingcourt's 
countenance affects me deeply! Had there 
never been an Ethbert ! But let me avoid 
that theme. Farewell, moſt amiable and 
generous of friends. 


Mr. Arlingcourt ſummons me away ; how 
mourntully penetrating his air and accent! 
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NO appriſe my Iſabella, that I am ſafely 
landed on our native ſhore, is the firſt 
talk that friendſhip and inclination enjoins 
cn my arrival: You will not, I am ſure, 
avandon your Iphigenia in diſtreſs, nor with- 
draw your regard from the unfortunate being 
on whom you fo lately beſtowed your warm 
w W-f-tion. Though now baniſhed the pre- 

lence of each other, by a cruel neceſſity, 

ſeparated by the mandate of your noble re- 
lations, to whom we both owe obedience, you, 
from the ſtrong claim of conſanguinity, and 
the high obligation which their care and ten- 
derneſs ſhewn to your early years juſtly im- 
poſes, and myſelf from a gratitude never to 
be effaced ; yet, though circumſtances which 
we both regret, deny the bliſs of ſocial in- 
tercourſe in any way but this, let our faithful 


hearts, 
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hearts, my gentle friend, be never diſunited: 
Your kindneſs will ſupport me under every 
adverſe event, and the diſintereſted generoſity 
of your affection, will carry a certain reward 
with it, the reward which unaffected good- 
neſs always ſecures. 


The daughter of that good old lady, who 
protected my infant ſtate when unknown and 
helpleſs, the child of ſorrow, I was left upon 
her charity, is, you know, the wife of an 
opulent trader in London, with her I mean 
to ſeek a preſent home ; ſhe cannot, ſure, 
refuſe me a ſhelter, from reſpect to the 
memory of that worthy parent to whom J 
was dear, no leſs dear, I believe, than this 
her only child. Tears pace involuntarily 
over my cheeks, whenever I recal to my 
mind the kindneſs of my firſt protectreſs, 
ſecond mother. She was gentle, benevolent, 
and pious, and heaven has, I truſt, aſſigned 
a larger portion of bliſs to her preſent lot, 
for her generous compaſſion of my orphan 


ſtate. In early childhood, when the powers 
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of my mind were yet but opening, how have 
I fat and wept, to hear her dwell upon the 
beauties, the accompliſhments, and ſecret 
ſorrows of my unhappy mother. On every 
Valentine's morn, © alas!” ſhe would fay, 
« This day always brings that dear young 
lady to my thoughts. I ſee over again the 
chaiſe breaking down at our door, and -my 
poor, worthy huſband going to help the 
ſweet creature out, and prevent her being 
cruſhed under the wheel. Lord! it was a 
piteous ſight, ſhe looked ſo pale, and yet ſo 
beautiful, I ſhall never forget her as long as 
I live, and my heart bleeds for her ſuffer- 
ings, eſpecially when I think of the condition 
ſhe was in, for that night, my dear child.” 
She would ſay, looking at me, with her eyes 
brimful of tears, © that very night you was 
born ; but the poor lady, your mother, was 
taken to a better world. We could not learn 
who or what ſhe was; her ſenſes were de- 
ſtroyed by trouble and anguiſh, and the 
thought of leaving you, added to the reit, 
for ſhe died calling upon heaven to protect 

VOL. I. E and 
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and bleſs her child, that lay heavily upon her 
heart in her moſt diſtracted moments! But 
God reſt her ſoul—ſhe is a faint in glory, I 


hope, and heaven will, I think, protect and 


bleſs you, as ſhe prayed. To the beſt of 
my power I will protect you likewiſe, and 
take the ſame care of you, as if you was 
my own. We aſked the driver of the chaiſe 
where ſhe came from; but he could only 


ſay that he brought her from an inn at Do- - 


ver, and when we had made inquiry there, 
they knew nothing at all about her, ſo what 
could we do? My huſband had a tender 
heart, and, after he had tried every way to 
know who your mamma belonged to, put an 
advertiſement in the papers, and did all that 
was poſſible to no effect. Why, he ſaid, he 
would always take care of you as long as 
he lived, and now he 1s gone, I will do the 
ſame. We did not know what name to give 
you at firſt ; but looking over a ſmall port- 
mantua trunk, containing theſe few wearables, 
which I keep for you, I obſerved that name by 
which you were chriſtened, in the corner of a 

| moſt 
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moſt rich and curious embroidered handker- 
chief. We thought, to be ſure, that Iphi- 
genia muſt be your mamma's name, and 
that it was the moſt proper for you, and, 
not knowing how to manage about a ſur- 
name, young Squire Monterville offered to 
ſtand godfather for you, ſo, as he was a great 
heir, and a good lad as ever was born, we. 
conſented, thinking the family might be a 
friend to you, and you were baptized Iphi- 
genia Monterville, and you never need be 
aſhamed of your name, for the Monterville's 
are a noble andancient family : But the young 
Squire died ſoon after, and there you loſt 
that friend; but he gave me a diamond 
ring from his finger for you, and, pleaſe God, 
it ſhall be taken care of till you grow a wo- 
man.” | 


This diamond ring, you know, my Iſa- 
bella, I have, and wiſh ever to preſerve it, 
as the valuable relic of a feeling heart, the 
ſacred memento of a noble and amiable 
youth, This precious gift, with that ſmall 
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miniature ſet in gold, but unadorned, which 
was taken from the boſom of my mother, 
and in which I always think I behold the 
partner of her fate, and trace the reſem- 
blance of my father, the ſymmetry and ex- 
1 il Preſſion of whoſe features, as there pour- 
ttrayed, you have often ſaid, ſurpaſſed any 
thing of mortal beauty you ever beheld, 
together with the contents of the portman- 
tua-trunk, found with my mother, which 
was ſeveral changes of linen, two riding 
dreſſes, a valuable ring, which my mother 
wore on her finger, three plain mourning 
„ rings, and another with hair, with a device 
[| | of an altar, inſcribed to Virtuous Love, 
Wl on which are two hearts, burning in its pure 
1 fires, and, for a motto, © Amor Mutuat.“ 
i Theſe, with the embroidered handkerchief, 
are the only poſſeſſions of your Iphigenia ; 
but they are treaſures which, you know, my 
heart values highly, and I am now induced 
„ to repeat the mention of them (which to you 
b were elſe needleſs) as it is my wiſh, ſhould 
| any thing happen to me, that you, my ami- 

| able 
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able friend, claim them for your own, and 
preſerve them for my ſake. To the incloſed 
addreſs I will ſoon expect your anſwer, and 
hope you will long remember, and tenderly 
regard 


Your 


IPHIGENIA. 
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FTER long waiting in anxious expec- 
„ tation of a letter from my charming 
c friend, the cauſe of her myſterious ſilence is 
explained, and my regret hopeleſs. Sorrow 
overwhelms me, and innumerable difficulties 
preſs on every ſide. 


Little did I imagine that your noble rela- 
tions could ſo eaſily be prevailed on to part 
E 3 with 
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with their Iſabella—her whom, from her 
early infancy, they were accuſtomed to view 
as a darling daughter next to Ethbert, the 
beſt comfort of their declining years. Who 
is there in India can compenſate for the at- 
tachments you leave behind? Your father, it 
is ſaid, wiſhed for your preſence, and I own 
parental claims are powerful : But will he 
recompenſe you for other loſſes ? Can he 
ſupply the place of all thoſe ſo long endeared 
to your affections? Will he be ſuch a friend 
as your heart pants for, fuch as you have 
known ? You never yet beheld this parent, 
for whom you tear yourſelf from every dearer 
tie; but, I traſt, you will find him all that 
your gentle heart can imagine or hope. — 
Separated from your mother by an adverſe 
fortune (as I have heard) ſome months ere 
you ſaw the light, he ſought a diſtant clime; 
your mother ſurvived your birth a few 
months, then ſunk into a premature grave ; 
her heart was broken by the abſence of a 
huſband ſhe adored. From that moment 
the parents of Ethbert adopted you for their 

. OWN, 
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own, his mother being the ſiſter of yours. 
Your father was yet in the pride of life ; he 
formed a new attachment in India, and was 
ſoon united to his ſecond choice, by whom 
he has a numerous family. Ah ! why is the 
fervor of tender attachments ſo much more 


generally unchangeable in the breaſts of our 


ſofter ſex ? 


When you told me that although you had 
a parent, yet, ſuch was the indifference he 
evinced about you, that you could not but 
conſider yourſelf, in fact, an orphan, wholly 
dependant on your uncle and aunt, my heart 
participated 1n all your emotions, well know- 
ing that, aſſuredly, I am a wretched orphan, 
a hopeleſs wanderer; you, I am led to be- 
lieve from preſent appearances, will now, in 
the bleſſing of a father's love, be convinced 


that you drew too haſty a concluſion, . 


The ſimilarity of fate, which we have 
often imagined to ſubſiſt between us, firſt 
made my heart glow with affection toward 
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you : Your ten thouſand amiable, endearing 
qualities, improved the riſing ardor, a ſym- 
pathy of ſoul unveiled itſelf, a friendſhip, 
ſuperior to all diſtinctions of rank or for- 
tune enſued, and, forgetful of my humble 
rank, aided by your noble- minded couſin, 
you raiſed me to an equality with yourſelves. 


The lady, under whoſe roof I ſought an 
aſylum, on my arrival here, received me 
with apathy ; my heart, ever ready to expand 
itſelf toward the ſocial affections, keenly felt 
the blow ; her coldneſs checked my native 
warmth, diſappointment ſilenced the voice of 
friendſhip within my boſom, and the tear of 
gladneſs, at again beholding her with whom 
my earlieſt years were paſſed, and to whoſe 
parents I was ſo greatly indebted, trickled 
mournfully over my cheeks, intirely diſre- 
garded. My ſenſibility was deeply wounded 
by a reception ſo different from what I ex- 
pected, ſo repugnant to my feelings, and gra- 
titude for what I owed her parents, paid its 


languid 
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languid tribute, unaccompanied by any at- 


fectionate ſentiment toward herſelf, 


Mrs. Jefferies being married, from the calm 
and humble quiet of a country life, ſoon 
became intoxicated by the gaieties and plea- 
ſures of the metropolis, and is now much 
too fine a lady to teſtify any of the genu- 
ine feelings of human nature, Although ten 
years older than I am, ſhe affects to have 
forgotten thoſe ſcenes of artleſs joy, thoſe 
days of peaceful innocence, for ever hallowed 
by my memory, and wonders that their re- 
collection finds a place in my mind. How 
inferior is ſhe, with all the tinſel glare of 
finery, with all the parade of faſhion, to he 
ingenuous and reſpectable parents! How 
greatly inferior in dignity of mind, in innate 
worth, in ſoundneſs of underſtanding, and 
even in that reſiſtleſs charm of manners, 
which pure, unſullied rectitude of heart, and 
native eaſe, imparts ! 
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Mr. Jefferies is a plodding trader, whoſe 
ruling paſſion 1s, to uſe his own phraſe, © to 
mind the main chance.” By ſteadily ad- 
hering to this point, he has already made 
conſiderable additions to the fortune left him 
by his father: His motive for addreſſing 
Miſs Sanxy, was not admiration of her per- 
ſon, though ſhe is what the world in general 
calls pretty; ſhe has a fine complexion, a high 
country bloom, and a ſet of unmeaning fea- 
tures, of which, almoſt, any doll-maker may, 
with eaſe, form an exact reſemblance. 


Mr. Jefferies thought, from the mode of 
her education, and the character of her mo- 
ther, that in her he ſhould ſecure a frugal, 
notable wife, who would carefully attend to 
his domeſtic affairs, and unite with him in a 
ſtrict obſervance of his favorite maxim; but 
in this hope he is unſucceſsful. Mrs. Jeffe- 
ries is as extravagant a wife as he could have 
ſelected from the purlieus of Cheapſide, or 
the Minories: They are conſtantly thwarting 
each other's inclinations, and mutual unhap- 
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pineſs is the conſequence. One lovely child, a 
girl, in whom I often trace a reſemblance to her 
amiable grandmother, inſtead of proving a 
bleſſing, is a ſource of perpetual diſpute.— 
Though now but two years old, mamma is 
for ſending her to a tip- top boarding- ſchool, 
as ſhe elegantly expreſſes it, while the father 
inſiſts, that ſhe ſhall be brought up like a 
tradeſinan's daughter, and qualified for a 
tradeſman's wife, not ſpoiled by keeping 
company with quality, and by that means 
be fit for nothing but to run off with ſome 
gambler, who, in his own language, will 
ſoon bring the noble to nine-pence, that he 
has ſcraped ſo hard for.” _ 


Like rival competitors for diſtinguiſhed 
honors, or public favor, a kind of natural 


war, or to adopt a more familiar phraſe, a 


perpetual jangle, ſubſiſts between- this ill- 
matched pair, and I ſeverely feel the mis- 
fortune of being obliged to minds like theirs. 
Whether,. in ſome unguarded moment; I ever 
dropt a ſentiment unfavorable to Mrs. Jeffe- 
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ries's plans and purſuits, or from whatever 
cauſe it can ariſe, I know not; but ſhe now 
ſeems to regard me, not only with coldneſs, 
but antipathy, and, too nicely ſuſceptible of 
every wound, every unkindneſs, where 1 
hoped, at leaſt, a cordial welcome for the 
ſhort time I purpoſe to continue in her fa- 
mily ; my reſidence here becomes each day 
more irkſome. The more I revolve on the 
behaviour of Mrs. Jefferies, the more unable 
I am to aſſign any probable motrve or cauſe 
for the ſmothered diſguſt with which, it is 
evident, ſhe beholds me, and which, from 
whatſoever it originates, is a fource of no 
trivial diſquiet to me; wholly dependant as 
I now am upon her bounty, and ſhuddering 
at the apprehenſion of loſing even this pro- 
tection, of being devoid of a roof to ſhelter 
me, and of being thrown, intirely friendleſs 
and unknown, upon the mercy of the world; 
a world, of which, although I am a ſtranger 
to it, I have heard enough to make a firmer 
heart than mine tremble. 


6 How 


IPHIGENIA 3; 
How am I denied all thoſe bleſſings which 


can, in my opinion, endear us to life? 


For the joys reſulting from family union, 
from the ties of parental and fraternal affec- 
tion, I have ever ſighed in vain. My firſt 
kind protectors (the parents of Mrs. Jeffe- 
ries) whoſe benevolent hearts ſtrove to ſup- 
ply, by care and tenderneſs the moſt un- 
feigned, all other loſſes, how ſoon were they 
removed by the inexorable tyrant, to whom 
mortality is ſubject ? 


In the unfortunate Mr. Caſtlethwait's fa- 
mily I next found an aſylum, and my child- 
hood glided away in calm felicity, till the 
dreadful cataſtrophe of that noble pair cut off 
my every hope of happineſs through them, 
and again left me unfriended ; when that 
lovely woman, the ſiſter of Lord Danbury, 
took me to her gentle heart, and proved, 
indeed, a benefactreſs; but her ſudden death 
again involved me in ſorrow, and expoſed me 
to unkindneſs ; then, you know, it was, that 
the hoſpitable gates, of Arran-Vale, were 


opened 
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opened to receive me—there paſſed, in bliſs- 
ful innocence, and ſocial joy, the dawn of 
maturity. There generous friendſhip awaited 
me—there I found more than ever I could 
hope, in the diſtinction of the noble Eth- 
bert, in the ſoft and feeling ſoul of my Iſa- 
bella : There I experienced happineſs ſupe- 
rior to what even the moſt exalted gratitude 
can ſufficiently prize ! How powerfully did 
your goodneſs alleviate the ſeverities of for- 
tune! But ſoon did ſadneſs throw her mantle 
over the enchanting ſcene — ſuſpicion baniſhed 
me from Arran-Vale ! When I reflect on 
that cruel blow,, my eyes fill with tears of 
anguiſh, and ſcarcely will my trembling hand 
conduct my pen. Driven from France, again 
I ſeek a quiet ſhelter in my native iſle. — 
Heaven grant that my ſearch, my humble; 
ardent prayers, the virtuous, unaſpiring 
wiſhes of my depreſſed heart, prove not ut- 
terly ineffectual. Surely, I ſhall not be in- 
tirely deſerted ! Surely, there is one above, 
one who pities our forrows, and our failings, 
and will never abandon the weary ſufferer, 

who 
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who truſts in him but will, I doubt not, im- 


pel ſome gentle ſpirit to comfort and befriend 
me. Thus I argue with myſelf, whenever a 
cloud of diſcontent ariſes, and I at length 


ſubdue each tumultuous paſſion, acquieſce in 


the diſpenſations of Providence, and am 
thankful for the bleſſings I enjoy. I en- 
deavor to look forward, with an eye of hope, 
through the preſent dreary proſpect, and, 
ſometimes, ſooth myſelf with flattering illu- 
ſions, with bright and ſmiling days in ſtore 
for me. 


Whether your couſin is at Arran-Vale, or 
aught about that dear family, I have not been 
able to learn ſince my arrival ; but may the 
pureſt bliſs ever await them and you, will, 
through life, be the unceafing prayer of 


Your 
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HAT you are happy, happy beyond 
your hope, communicates unſpeakable 
ſatisfaction to my heart, compenſates, as much 
as any thing can do, for the loſs I ſuſtain in 
your departure, and ſupports me through 
every viciſſitude, every perplexity, and many 
are thoſe by which I am ſurrounded. 


What errors have I to mourn! J have in- 
voluntarily wounded the peace, ſullied the 
fame, and obſcured the brighteſt proſpects of 
him I would die to ſerve! His partial ſe- 
lection of me, in preference to ſo many more 
diſtinguiſhed, who court his ſmile, and ſigh 
to be the objects of his choice, is to me only 


a cauſe of ſadneſs and regret, when I reflect 


on the raſh procedures of which it is a 
ſource, His noble heart, pierced by Jan- 
nette's 
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nette's artleſs deſcription of my ſufferings in 
France, haſtened to pour its emotions before 
me, and ſnatch me from the evils by which 
] am enveloped. Would to heaven he had 
better known himſelf and me !—had conſi- 
dered what was due to his own rank and my 
feelings—had remembered my firm and urre- 
vocable reſolve never to be the partner of a 
clandeſtine alliance, nor conſent to deſtroy 
the pleaſing expectations of his family, ſub- 


vert their favorite plans, and, perhaps, em- 


bitter the remainder of their lives. But, in- 
ſtead of obeying the dictates of duty and 
prudence, he quitted Arran-Vale immedi- 
ately on receiving Jannette's laſt letter to 
him, and embarked for France, where he 
arrived a few days after I had left it. There 
he was informed by Monſieur and Madame 
D'Aveneux, that I had eloped with Mr. Ar- 
lingcourt ; but was ſoon undeceived by Jan- 
nette, whoſe account was confirmed by the 
latter gentleman, and, aſter ſeverely repro- 
bating the conduct of Monſieur and his Lady 
towards me, and loading Mr. Arlingcourt 
with 
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with aſſurances of eternal gratitude and 
eſteem, for the generous attention I had ex- 
perienced from him, he bade adieu to him 
and Jannette, whoſe fidelity and attachment 
he liberally rewarded, and purpoſed an im- 
mediate return to England; but his arrival 
is an event I cannot announce, and I am the 

prey of anxiety in addition to many other 
| cauſes of diſquietude. 


Jannette, either from ſuſpicion on their 
part of her zeal in my cauſe, or a diſguſt on 
her own, which ſhe found it impoſſible to 
ſuppreſs, has quitted the family of M. 
D*Aveneux, and is taken, as an aſſiſtant to 
the good old houſekeeper, into that of Mr. 
Arlingcourt. 


The unkindneſs of Mrs. Jefferies is far 
from being diminiſhed, and with the cauſe of 
it, I believe, I am not unacquainted, and its 
diſcovery aſſures me of the impoſſibility of a 

long continuance here. From ſome freak of 
Caprice, to which the votaries of gain are 
ſometimes 
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ſometimes as hable as the reſt of the world, 
Mr. Jefferies declares me one of his greateſt 
favorites, and is perpetually ſetting me 
forth to his wife, and all her female viſitors, 
as a model for them to copy. That ſimpli- 
city of dreſs, which I eyer adopted from 
choice, he points out for their imitation, and 
by other ſimilar practices of his, I am be- 
come the object of all their averſion. 


« Indeed, Polly,” ſaid this ſagacious citi- 
zen, as we were this morning at breakfaſt, 
« I wiſh you would take example by Miſs 
Iphy,” which 1s the elegant appellation they 
both give me. The lady turned up her 
noſe, and toſſed her head difdainfully, « I 
wiſh,” he continued, with a grin of ſelf-ap- 
plauſe, that I had been a bit wiſer in making 
my choice — why, Miſs Iphy would have 
made fifty times a better partner for ſuch as 
me—ſhe has no pride, nor extravagance, nor 
affectation, nor airs, and ſhe is a deal better 
taught beſides.” I felt myſelf in a moſt 
aukward ſituation ; but diſtreſſed as I was at 

this 
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this diſcourſe, and, greatly as J wiſhed to give 
a turn to the attention of Mr. Jefferies, I 
knew not. how to effect it, and remained 
ſilent and embarraſſed ; but my confuſion 


was little noticed by Mr. Jefferies, and he 
thus proceeded : 


« To be ſure Miſs Iphy was too young, 
as one may ſay, for a wife, when I made my 
choice; but yet I do not think ſhe was ſo 
much of a child then as you are now. Why, 
ſhe looks more reſpectable, and like what 
you ought to be, than you do yourſelf, with 
your hair likea bartelemy doll, and not a bit of 
cap, norſtay, nor handkerchief, nor apron 3 but 
your curls flying about, and your fine ſweep- 
ing cambrick dreſs up to your throat, with 
fifty frills, like good Queen Beſs, beſides all 
the naſty, filthy daub upon your face, which 
I can ſee plain enough, though, I ſuppoſe, 
you think I am blind, God gave you a good 
ſkin, and you are ſpoiling it with white lead, 
and in a year or two more you will add one 
to the number of thoſe poor pitiable objects 

that 
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that one meets every day in the ſtreets, with 
faces juſt like a piece of ſoiled white leather. 
I wiſh, I ſay, that you would give up theſe 
faſhionable fancies, and follow Miſs Iphy's 
example, and be always neat and clean, and 
dreſs like a modeſt woman, and be content 
with the ſkin nature has given you, for I 
am ſick of theſe fine ways; and beſides, I 
never was uſed to them, nor you neither, 
till you took 1t into your wife noddle to turn 
eay lady, becauſe you had the luck to marry 
a rich man, which, to be ſure, though 1 
ſay it, you have, there is not a warmer man 
in the city in my line.“ 


p- « In your line!” exclaimed Mrs. Jeffe- 
ith ties, ready to burſt with paſſion, “ in your 
all Wl lin, Mr. Jefferies! I would have you to 
know, that I think both your line and your- 
ſelf moſt ſhockingly vulgar.” —©« Wulgar !” 
repeated Mr. Jefferies, © wulgar ! Do you call 
me wulgar, that has made a gentlewoman of 
you ? That took you, as a body may ſay, off 
the dunghill!”' —* Dunghill, Sir! dunghill!“ 
echoed 
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echoed the enraged lady, Oh! you falſe 
man! But I ſee the reaſon of it all,” giving 
me a look that told her meaning.—“ Yes, I 
do; I am no more blind than you are. This 
comes of kindneſs.” Here ſhe burſt into 
tears, but ſtill went on. © We were as hap- 
py a couple as any in the ward of Farringdon, 
till within theſe ſix weeks” (which is juſt the 
time I have been with them.) — © Yes, I 
ſay, we were.” — And I ſay we were not,” 
rejoined Mr. Jefferies, © nor long enough 
before, and that you know full well. My 
only comfort theſe two years has been in my 
little Maria, and that pleaſure you will pot- 
ſon if you can, by bringing the child up to 
deſpiſe her own father, becauſe he is not 
fine gentleman ; but that ſhall not be, if! 
can help it.“ I only deſired to bring my 
girl up decent,” returned the lady, {till ſob- 
bing, © as ſhe will have a good fortune ; but 
you have got ſo many queer fangled notions 
in your head, that, I know well enough, you 
will break my heart. Good edgycation is 4 


great bleſſing, and if you come to that, Miß 


Iphy 
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Iphy has had the very beſt of edgycation, 
though it has been, as one may ſay, by the 
bye, and picked up by being with others, 
and uſed to great company. Lord, what 
improvement ſhe got in Squire Caſtlethwait's 
family, who took her after my poor mother 
died, who taught her to read and ſpell her- 
ſelf; and Squire Caſtlethwait and his lady 
was purdigeous fond of her, till the Squire, 
poor man, made away with himſelf, and his 
lady was put in a mad-houſe, ſo after that 
My WB Miſs Iphy went to Lord Danbury's, at 
my Danbury-Hall, and there his Lordſhip's widow- 
o0-ſiter taught her all ſorts of different accom- 
pliſnments her own ſelf, ay, dancing, and 
muſic, and drawing, and painting, and geo- 
graphy, and many things beſide ; but that 


my {620d lady, who had many years been in a 
ſob- moping, melancholy way after the death of 
buff her huſband, was found dead one day in her 


cloſet ; ſhe had been often troubled with fits, 


„ youff and one proved fatal, and his Lordſhip ſoon 
is Aaſter married a beautiful fine lady, and Miſs 
„Mis Iphy was kept among the ſervants, and no- 

Iphy | ticed 
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ticed by nobody a long time, till the Hon. 
Mr. and Mrs. Worthington, of Arran-Vale, 
who knew her at *Squire Caſtlethwait's, 
coming home from abroad, and hearing how 
ſhe was treated by young Lord and Lady 
Danbury, took compaſſion on her, and ſhe 
went to be companion to their niece, the 
nabob's daughter, Miſs Iſabella Adman. — 
Well, there ſhe got more learning, as I was 
a ſaying, fo, as you hold her up for a pattern, 
I do not ſee how you can object to edgyca- 
tion.“ | 


Why, as to that,” ſaid Mr. Jefferies, who 
liſtened very attentively, it is well enough 
for they who know how to make a proper 
uſe of it; but when it is above their ſphere, 
it turns many a poor weak woman's head. i 
Senſible people, is quite a different matter, 
they may be truſted with any thing. Miß 
Iphy knows howto make a gooduſe of her 
learning, beſides, I have often heard you ſay, 
that your good mother was ſure ſhe was a 
Lady born, and that her behaviour always 
15 5 cold 
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told her as much, from the time ſhe, was a 
child; therefore, as one may ſay, learning 
and polite manners are natural to her; but, 
poor thing, I do not ſee ſhe is much the bet- 
ter for them ; it is all nothing without the 
caſh, Howſomever, Polly, as to you, it is 


tradeſman's wife, and nobody ſuſpects you of 
having noble blood in your veins; ſo all I 
ſay is, I do not like you ſhould ſet yourſelf 
:a- ¶ up quite ſo much, nor give into all the ways 
of fooliſh women.” 


ho « I do not give into any thing unbecoming 
agh my ſtation,” replied Mrs. Jefferies, with tart- 
per Ml neſs; © and as to being like other people TI 
ere, muſt ; and though my blood is not noble, it 
ead. is gentle.“ 


cel, 
Miss Not always,” ſaid Mr. Jefferies, ſnrewdly. 
F her 
1 ſay ; © 1 fay, I am come of a good family, and 
vas a that you know,” rejoined the chagrined Lady, 


ways © and what is more, I am come of honeſt 
cold vol. I, F parents, 


quite another matter; you are only a plain 
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parents, and know who I belong to, and never 
was brought up on charity, and that is more 
than every body can ſay.” I felt the tears 
ſtealing over my face; but I never raiſed my 


eyes from a book I held in my hand; and 


Mrs. Jefferies added, People ſhould know 
when they are well off, and behave as be- 
comes them ; and as to my luck in marrying 
you, you know well enough I might ha 
picked and chuſed in the country : There 
was the rich ſhopkeeper, Simſon's ſon and 
heir, was dying for me; and young Squire 
Jenkins would have had me with all his ſoul.” 


« What—for a Miſs ?” ſaid Mr. Jefferies, 
looking archly with his ſharp grey eyes, as if 
conſcious. of having ſaid ſomething ſmart. 
Mrs. Jefferies could no longer contain her- 
ſelf within the bounds of decency ; ſhe ſtarted 
from her ſeat, and in ſo doing over-turned 
the tea table, and many of its apparatus were 
broken into ſhatters. I ſtooped to gather up 
the fragments; but ſhe puſhed me violently 
away, and my ſhoe: being entangled in the 

| carpet, 
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carpet, I fell to the floor, and my head 
coming againſt the corner of a mahogany 
table, the blood ſtreamed in a torrent from 
the wound, Mr. Jefferies ran and raiſed me 
in his arms, execrating his wife's conduct. 
The bell was rang with violence I fainted 
ſeveral times — the whole family crouded 
around me— I was conveyed to my own 
chamber, where I have remained the whole 
day, without any other viſitor than little Ma- 
ria (who is extremely fond of me) and 
one of the maid ſervants. I hope the hurt, 
: I have received is not material; but theſe 
events have determined me againſt continu- 
ing here much longer : Yet, whither, my 
Iſabella, can I turn my unprotected, un- 
friended ſteps ? Heaven only can direct me 
Already have I applied myſelf to all Mr. 
Arlingcourt's recommendations; but the re- 
ſult is, ſome civilities, and many promiſes, 


Adieu! 
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them, when, after revolving many plans in 
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r XL, 


IEARING that Lord and Lady Dan- 

1 bury were in town, I formed a reſolu- 
tion of waiting on them, judging it likely 
that they would be induced by my preſent 
forlorn ſituation, and the remembrance of 
my having been once a part of their family, 
to exert their influence towards procuring me 
an eligible protection, which, from their nu- 
merous and elegant acquaintance, I know 
they were ſo well empowered to do. Full of 
hope, I therefore called at their door ſeve- 
ral mornings, but acceſs was not to be 
found ; neither the noble Peer nor his Lady 
were viſible to ſuch humble mortals as myſelf, 
and I was returning hopeleſs from my laſt 
eſſay to obtain an interview with either of 


. 


my 
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my mind, I determined to addreſs a letter to 
Lord Danbury, as I could not perſuade my- 
ſelf that nobleman would have refuſed to 
ſee me, had he ever known I had called, or 
to ſerve me, had he been acquainted with 
my friendleſs ſtate : I, therefore, reſolved to 
write to him in preference to his Lady, as I 
knew him to poſſeſs the beſt diſpoſitions of 
the two when I was under his roof, and, pre- 
vious to his marriage, to have been extremely 
kind to me. To addreſs him, therefore, and 
try his friendſhip, was my fixed intention ; 


but, recollecting that I wanted a recruit of 


pens and writing-paper, I ordered the hack- 
ney coachman to ſtop at the firſt ſtationer's 
ſhop he came to, which happening to be a very 
capital one in Piccadilly. I got out of the 
coach to make my little purchaſe, and the 
firſt object I beheld, on entering the ſhop, 


was Lord Danbury, reading a news-paper. 


My ſuffuſed complexion betrayed the emo- 
tions I felt. His lordſhip regarded me at- 
tentively, but evidently without recognition, 
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and, after looking at each other alternately 
ſome minutes, with awkward embarraſſment 
on my part, I at length ſummoned courage 
to inquire if his Lordſhip had, indeed, quite 
forgotten me, ſince my reſidencę at Dant 


>» aL 2/a1Duty 
Fail, Agam he ſcrutinized my features; 
but replied, ſmiling, and in a half whiſper, 
that he had never, till that moment, beheld a 
creature half ſo lovely. This gallant ſpeech, 
while it increaſed my confuſion, obliged me 
to acquaint him with my name. © Mis 
Monterville,” exclaimed his Lordſhip, «what, 
my little ward ! my little Iphigenia ! you 
are really moſt aſtoniſhingly altered, though 
you were always a ſweet creature,” lowering 
his voice, © and your preſent appearance re- 
alizes what, in your years of childhood, I 
have often ſaid, that you would make a Di- 
vine woman.” I did not much reliſh theſe 
high-flown compliments ; but concluding, 
that it was ſuch faſhionable gallantry as his 
- Lordſhip's rank authorized, without the im- 
putation of harm, or the ſmalleſt idea of 
giving offence, I only ſmiled, and bl 


n 
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in return, and, after a pauſe, told his Lord- 


ſhip, that I was juſt come from his houſe, 
where I had ventured to call for ſeveral ſuc- 


ceſſive days, hoping I might have been fo 
fortunate as to be honored by an interview, 
either with himſelf or Lady, as I was in an 


extremely unpleaſant ſituation, and was ſo- 


licitous of being received into ſome worthy 


family, who might be diſpoſed to afford me 


a protection above abſolute ſervitude, in re- 
turn for my time, and unremitting ſtudy to 


oblige ; and from this wiſh I had formed a 


reſolution of applying to his Lordſhip's 
goodneſs, and frequently left my name at his 
door . | 


e Upon my honor,” ſaid the gallant Peer, 
« this is a piece of intelligence, that, on many 
accounts, ſurpriſes me, as I never knew of 
your having called, or ſhould certainly have 
received you with a vaſt deal of pleaſure, 
and will, be aſſured, do any thing in my 
power to aſſiſt and render you happy. You 
are amazingly improved! — But—ſtay—1 
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think, you went from us, to Worthington's, 


of Arran-Vale; as well as I recollect, they 
were very kind to you; I think I heard, good 
_ peculiar people; they have not appeared in 
the world theſe many years, and I am told 
they keep a beautiful niece, and a molt ele- 
gant young man, their ſon, immured with 
them in the old family Abbey; it is an odd 
whim, one would think they meant to peo- 
ple a monaſtery, and ſo, I ſuppoſe, your ſpi- 
tit began not to. brook the confinement, no 
wonder, faith, ha—ha—ha; was that the 
caſe, my little dimpling Iphigenia ?” 


« No really, my Lord,” I replied: © I 
was extremely happy, gratefully happy, at 
Arran-Vale ; but ſome how or other I was 
not ſo fortunate as to retain the affection 1 
' firſt poſſeſſed from my benefactors.” 


- © No wonder!“ exclaimed his Lordſhip ; 
ce] ſuppoſe they trembled for the immaculate 
heart of their peerleſs boy ; and, faith, you 
are an object of moſt ſeducing danger,” 1 
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rally, when, in a more ſerious manner, he 
aſſured me he was likewiſe diſpoſed to ſerve 
me, and begged to know where and how I 
was ſituated, which I informed him, imply, 
in a very few word. 


« In the city, with a grub of a citizen, 
and an ignorant wife from the wilds of Kent,” 
faid his Lordſhip, © daughter to the good 
woman you called mother ; poor little gurl, 
it muſt be a confounded life ; but rely on my 
friendſhip — I feel prodigiouſly intereſted. 
Let us ſee, it muſt be near ſix years ſince 
! you left us to go to Arran-Vale, and now 
you cannot be above ſixteen, or ſeventeen.” 
Near nineteen, my Lord,” I ſaid. 
1 « Really, well, I know you were very ſmall 
at that time, but a moſt wonderfully accom- 
pliſhed little creature. My poor little ſiſter, 


She uſed to ſay you were quite a prodigy for 
abilities, and I hope to ſee you ſhine yet; 
you may rely on my calling, and very ſoon.“ 


told the gay nobleman he was diſpoſed to 


you remember, was exceſſively fond of you. 
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I thanked his Lordſhip for his condeſcenſion; 
and, handing me into the coach, I bade him 
adieu, and was with my city friends juſt in 
time for dinner. Lord Danbury's mention 
of his ſiſter dwelt deeply on my mind, the 
memory, of that moſt amiable and unhappy 
Lady was ever facred with me, and it was 
not without the greateſt difficulty I could ] 
command my tears during our repaſt, while | 
Mr. Jefferies paid me his uſual friendly at- 
tention, and Mrs, Jefferies was buſily en- f 

) 

n 

a 


groſſed by the duties of her table, and ſpar- 


ring with her huſband ; toward me her be- 
haviour was ſullen filence, which ſhe has 
lately obſerved with very little interruption, la 


Obſerving my heart ready to burſt, Mr. ce 
Jefferies inquired if I was ſick, or if any ar 
thing particular had happened to make me MW ve 
fo ſorrowful : I ſaid, that I had met with ge 
Lord Danbury by chance (but did not think or 
it neceſſary to mention my having called at ¶ ca 
his houſe) and that his recalling to my mind ki. 
the goodneſs of his ſiſter, had thus affected inf 
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me.” —Ay, it is right that people ſhould be 


grateful !'” vociferated Mrs. Jefferies ; <but 
there is but little of it in the world. 1 
hope, Madam,” faid I, “it will never be ſaid, 

with juſtice, that I am otherwiſe.” —<© I do 
not believe it will, Miſs Iphy,” faid Mr. 
Jefferies, with great apparent good-nature. 
I pauſed ſome moments, and then ſaid, 1 


hoped I had not taken too great a liberty in 


| giving Lord Danbury my addreſs there.” A 


ſparkle of ſatisfaction, in the eyes of Mrs. 
Jefferies, fully informed me of her ſenti- 
ments on that ſubject, and ſhe replied, with 
a pleaſant ſmile, which was what I had not 
lately been honored with from her.“ Lord, 
no, not in the leaſt; he ſhall be made as wel- 
come as if he was in a nobleman's houſe, 
and more ſo too, perhaps. I will do my 
very beſt to entertain him. You are very 
good, Madam,” ſaid I; © but his Lordſhip is 
only coming to inquire in what manner he 
can be moſt ſerviceable to me, and he is ſo 
kind as to fay he ſhall find a pleaſure in be- 
ing my friend,” —* I do not in the leaſt doubt 
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it, ſaid Mr. Jefferies, with an archneſs of 
look and manner for which J could not ac- 
count: I do not in the leaſt doubt it,” he 
repeated. His Lordſhip was the friend and 
protector of my childhood; you have, per- 
haps, heard,” I added.“ Yes,” rephed Mr. 
Jefferies, & and is now ſo good as to under- 
take the protection of your riper years. — 
Well, Miſs Iphy, if you think well of it, it 
is all well, and his Lordſhip. ſhall be made 
as welcome as a London citizen can make 
him, who, though but a tradeſman, has a 
purſe as well lined with guineas, perhaps, as 
his Lordſhip's.” Theſe words were uttered 
with a kind of pique, for which I could by 
no means account, and I contented myſelt 
with ſaying, good humouredly, © A great 
deal better, perhaps, Mr. Jefferies.” “ Per- 
haps ſo too,” returned he, ſurlily, © though I 
am not one of the quality.” He ſcarcely op- 
ened his lips again, but ſoon withdrew to 
his buſineſs, while Mrs. Jefferies chatted 
with uncommon vivacity ; and I found, by 
Tepeated experience, that what was pleaſing 
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to one of theſe good people, was ſure to diſ- 


concert the other; to which ſtrange incon- 
ſiſtency I ſolely attributed the chagrin evinced 
by Mr. Jefferies. 


The day concluded in the uſual manner. 
J paſſed the evening in my own chamber; 
Mrs. Jefferies had a card-party, and Mr. 
Jefferies went to the club, or elſewhere, to 
find that happineſs to his taſte, which he de- 
clared was not to be found in his own family. 


The very next morning I had a viſit from 
Lord Danbury ; Mrs. Jefferies was preſent 
all the time, and her attentions to his Lord- 
ſhip were by him evidently deemed imper- 
tinently officious. The little notice he took 
of her ſeemed at firſt to pique her vanity ; 
but he made his peace abundantly with her 
before he left us. Happening to mention 
public places, his Lordſhip inquired if I had 
ever ſeen vn opera.—“ Never,” was my re- 
ply.—“ Nor a maſque—nor Ranelagh—nor 
— “ She was never at any thing 
but 
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but Aſtley's, and the play, with Mr. Jefferies 
and me,” interrupted our now loquacious en- 
tertainer, 


« Really! that is ſhameful !” exclaimed 
the amazed Peer. What! did the Wor- 
thington's never bring you to town ?”—< ] 
never deſired it, my Lord,” I replied, in great 
ſincerity of heart. — © Mr. Worthington's 
family you know-1s a very recluſe one, and I 
always loved ſolitude.” “ You loved!“ ſaid 
his Lordſhip, laughing; © I believe you 
hardly know what you love yet ; but, I think, 
if you ſaw a little more of the world, you 
would like theſe ſweet amuſements,” 


« Sol tell her, my Lord,” cried Mrs. Jef- 
feries; © I know I do.“ — “ To be ſure,” 


rejoined her gallant viſitor, © and I am ſure 


your taſte ought to be a ſtandard; I can an- 
ſwer for its being a very elegant one, and 
really, Madam, you ſhould take pity on this 


little wood-nymph ; you ſhould try to initiate 


her in the ways of modern lite; for ſhe 
might 
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might as well have been in a convent as where 
ſhe has been for ſome years paſt.” Mrs. Jeffe- 
ries ſimpered with all the pride of ſelf-applauſe, 
and conſcious ſuperiority over me, and told 
his Lordſhip, that, indeed, ſhe had done her 
beſt; but. that I ſeemed to have no great 
opinion of her judgment, and, ſhe believed, 
would follow my own ways.“ But ſhe poſi- 
tively ſhall go to a few public places,” ſaid 
his Lordſhip, © and ſee a little of the world; 
and for that purpoſe I ſhall do my beſt to 
oblige both her and yourſeif, Madam,” bow- 
ing to Mrs. Jefferies, who now was as much 
elevated and delighted by the noble Peer's 
attention and politeneſs, as ſhe had been 
before depreſſed and piqued by his neglect. 
Her vivacity became unbounded—ſhe ex- 
hibited herſelf in a light ſo ridiculous as made 
me bluſh ; but was productive of high enter- 
tainment to Lord Danbury, who, after amu- 
ſing himſelf a ſhort time at her expence, and 
laughing (with an appearance of admiration 
highly ſoothing to her vanity) at her abſur- 
Cities, he took his 1 255 ſaying he ſhould do 

himſelf 
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himſelf the pleaſure of ſeeing us again ſoon, 
and, whiſpering me, ere he aroſe to depart, 
that the wiſh of ſeeing me more eligibly ſet- 
tled lay heavy. at his heart, as he felt ex- 
tremely for my then ſituation ; but, I might 
reſt aſſured, it ſhould only be of ſhort dura- 
tion, as he felt a moſt lively and ſincere in- 
tereſt in my happineſs, of which he ſoon 
hoped to convince me. My heart glowed 
with gratitude toward his Lordſhip. Mrs, 
Jefferies was flattered into perfect good hu- 
mour with herſelf and me, repeated at dinner 
the complimentary ſpeeches laviſhed on her 
by his Lordſhip ; that he had pronounced 
her a perfect ſtandard of taſte and elegance, 
and wiſhed ſhe could follow his Lordſhip's 
advice, and initiate me a little, only to make 
me dreſs, look, act, and think, like other 
people ; but Mr. Jefferies interrupted her 
with Why did not you tell the finikin WO 1 
puppy of a Lord, that we have follies enough 1 
without his bringing us a freſh ſtock? Why IM mn 
did not you adviſe him to keep his St. ne 
James's gambols to himſelf ? I would, if 1 n 
hal 
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had been there, for they do not at all ſuit my 
ſhop.” —< Law! Mr. Jefferies,” faid his 
aſtoniſhed lady, © you get worſe and worſe, 
why, you would not affront a Lord, would 
you ?”—© As ſoon as not,” was the ſullen 
reply, „and what is more,” after a pauſe, 
« will too, tell him a bit, of my mind, if 
he comes here with his new-fangled whims, 
ſtuffing up your head with nonſenſe, more 
than it was before.” I exprefſed my con- 
cern at being the occaſion of this diſſatisfac- 
tion ; but I was ſcarcely heard, and not at 
all regarded ; a clamorous altercation , ih the 
uſual ſtyle, commenced, and I retired ere it 
had ſubſided, 


His lordſhip ſhewed that he was not un- 
mindful of us; the next morning brought 
us tickets for a new opera, with a card to 
Mrs. Jefferies. Conſcious, however, that 
| had innocently aggravated the infelicity of 
that unhappy pair, I reſolved that I would 
never riſque its being more embittered by 
any fault of mine, and therefore declared my 
reſolution 


reſolution of not going to the opera, and 
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my wiſh that the tickets might be returned, 


as theſe were not the proofs of friendſhip ! 


hoped or expected from Lord Danbury. To 
give me a taſte for faſhionable levities, and 
expenſive amuſements, were not the ſervices 


JI ſought, nor to imbibe it at all ſuited to the 
humble rank allotted me by Providence: 
was therefore rather hurt than gratified by 


this attention of that nobleman's. My be- 


. haviour on this occaſion brought a heavy 


charge of ingratitude from Mrs. Jefferies : l 
was refolved not to be happy, thous!y every 

body ſtrove to make me ſo; ſuch ſtrange 
perverſeneſs; ſhe had no patience, but ſhould 
not affront his Lordſhip on account of my 
airs, and, .if I did not chuſe to go, others 


would; I might ſtay at home, and drink flip, 


if I choſe it, with Mr. Jefferies, or play at 
put, and ſhe would ſend for Miſs Jenny 


Oliver, the baker's daughter, to go with het 


to the opera, who would * glad enough to 
accompany her. 


The 
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The coarſeneſs of her wit irritated me 
extremely—the idea of "ſtaying at home to 
drink flip (a horrible fort of compound) with 
Mr. Jefferies, was what I could ill brook : 
However, I repreſſed the anger it excited, 
and replied, © that in ſaying at home I muſt 
intreat to be indulged, without any intention 
Io eicher playing at cards, or drinking flip, to 
by WW both of which ſhe knew I had an averſion.” 
de- do not know to what it is you have 
wy WW not,” ſhe ſaid, rudely, and, flinging herſelf 
21 out of the room, I ſaw her no more till din- 
en ner brought, as uſual, its ſcene or̃ conten- 
nge tion. Mr. Jefferies abſolutely refuſed to 
ld attend her to the opera, applauded me, for- 
my dad her going, and inſiſted on the tickets 
being returned; but his commands found 
their accuſtomed obedience. The Lady de- 
clared he might be as abſurd as he pleaſed, 
but ſhe would moſt certainly go. I retired 
to the nurſery as ſoon as dinner was removed. 
Mrs. Jefferies was faithful to her word. Miſs 
Jenny Oliver was her delighted companion, 
and I beheld them, dreſſed in the firſt ſtyle 
of 
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of elegance, according to their ideas, jump 
into the hackney-coach that waited to convey 
them to the place of amuſement. 


In leſs than an hour after they were gone, 
Mr. Jefferies ſent up a meſſage, requeſting 
to be favored with my company in the dining 
room. I obeyed the ſummons with reluc- 
tance, as I was deeply and pleaſingly en- 
gaged in reading the Novel of Cecilia, which 


. I had never before ſeen. 


« J cannot go out to-night,” ſaid Mr, 
Jefferies, as ſoon as I entered, © and fo, 
Miſs Iphy, being quite dull by myſelf, I ſent 
to defire you would come and fit a bit with 
me.” I told him, I feared, I ſhould be but 
an unentertaining companion; in truth, I was 
little pleaſed at being forced from my favorite 
amuſement, and compelled to be the aſſociate 
of his ſtupid moments. 


« Why, to be fure,” ſaid he, © you do 
look a little malancholy ; but what ſignifies 
fretting 
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fretting and fuming; do not deſpair, for let 
the world wag as it will, you ſhall always 
find a friend in me, though I be only a 
tradeſman, and not a Lord.” During this 

ſpeech I had ſeated myſelf in a chair, and 

untolded ſome work; but the word Lord, 
pronounced with peculiar emphaſis, brought 
a glow in my cheeks, and I looked in Mr. 
Jefferies's face for his meaning of what theſe 


words, ſpoken as they were, were intended 
to imply. 


« Why, to be ſure, Miſs Iphy,” faid 
the cit, with a look of profound ſagacity, © 1 
have no cauſe to meddle ; but I can ſee into 
a mill-ſtone as well as another, let him be 
who he will, and I will tell you a bit of my 


mind now we have got a bit of time by our- 
ſelves : 


Jobſon Jefferies has not lived forty years 
in the world for nothing, and I will whiſper 
a word in your ear,” drawing his chair nearer 
to mine. I am ſorry you made an ac- 


quaintance with that frippery Lord.” 
« What 
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« What, Lord Danbury !” faid I, in great 
ſurpriſe, and ſome agitation.— Yes, the 
ſame,” rephed my companion, © and I will 
tell you my plain mind of the matter, now 
we are by ourſelves. I know his ſcheme, 
and ſo to be ſure do you.” —<« Scheme! Mr. 
Jefferies, I ſaid, “ what ſcheme?“ — Why, 
his Lordſhip's. — Pho, do not make ſo 
ſtrange.—To be ſure you are a fine girl, a 
beautiful girl, a genteel, egad, and, altoge- 
ther, quite an angel!“ I folded up my work, 
and riſing, haſtily, ſaid, “ Sir, if this is the 
manner you mean to entertain me, excuſe 
me, if I retire.” 


c No, no, no, upon my ſoul, do not be 
in a paſſion, I vow and ſwear, I mean no 
offence in the world,” forcibly reſeating me. 
ce declare, Miſs Iphy, nothing was far- 
ther from my thoughts than to affront you: 
I wiſh to do you a good turn, as the ſaying 
is, and about this Lord, for he runs plaguily 
in my head, and I do not doubt but what 
you know his meaning before now.” —* 1 

certainly 
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certainly do,” I ſaid; © his meaning is to 
place me under the protection of ſome wor- 
thy family, where I may be happy; in his 
on (where I paſſed ſome of the moſt bliſs- 
ful hours of my childhood) he knows I 
cannot be received, for his Lady is of a moſt 
haughty and peculiar temper.” 


Hum, ſhe muſt rather be of a peculiar ' 
temper, if ſhe would wink at your living 
there, indeed !” cried Mr. Jefferies, laughing. 
felt extremely offended at the ſtrange am- 
biguity of his manner, and begged him to 
explain his myſtery, if any there was. — 
« Yes, Miſs Iphy, there 1s a myſtery,” he 
be laid; * cannot ſay but what there is; but 
no ou ſeem determined to be as blind to it, as, 
de. Nou would perſuade me, you are to that of 
ar- Lord Danbury, who certainly does not look 
u: In them pretty eyes, and that lovely ſhape, 
ing without thinking it a great pity you ſhould 
uity Nee to watch the humors of ſome ugly old 
Dowager, and reſolving, if poſſible, to prevent 


d and make you what you ought to bea 
ine Lady.” 


cc But 
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« But I will tell you what,” he reſumed, 
for, indeed, I was too much aſtoniſhed to offer 
again to interrupt him, and was now reſolved 
to hear all he had to ſay, © if you do not 
mind it will prove all a bite ; the fine pro- 
miſes of fine Lords often end all in air; he 
will gull you, I would lay my life, and then 
what will become of you? After flauntingabout 
a little, the ſhew will be over, and all the town 
will know who and what you are. If I might 
adviſe, a good warm cit would be fifty times 
better, where it would be a ſnug buſineſs, 
nobody the wiſer, money in plenty, and he 
would take care of your character for the 
ſake of his own, beſides providing for you as 
long as you live, and a =—=—,” — 1 wil 
hear no more of inſult !”” I exclaimed, ſtart- 
ing from my ſeat, and burſting into tears. — 
« How have I deſerved this from you? It 
is falſe ! Lord Danbury 1s a man of honor; 
for, though gay, I never heard he was a vil- 
lain, Your baſe ſuſpicions wrong him, and 
cruelly wound me; although from my ſoul ! 
ſcorn them, and will no longer be obliged to 

| ther 
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their unfeeling and illiberal ſuggeſtor.” — 
With theſe words I quitted the room, leaving 
the amazed grocer to wonder and ruminate 
at leiſure. 


In the intereſt, which my heart took in 
the ſtory of Cecilia, I endeavored to forget 
the indignities I had experienced from Mr. 
Jefferies, but in vain ; they dwelt forcibly 
upon my mind, and, throwing aſide the book, 
. I fat indulging the gloomy images that aroſe 
before me, when a loud rapping at the door 
awakened me from my fad reverie, and 
announced the return of Mrs. Jefferies. — 
1% WM Lord Danbury had very gallantly attended 
will WW the Ladies home, and I was ſummoned to 
art- ¶ appear. Fortunately for my feelings, Mr, 
A WW Jefferies had previouſly retired to reſt. His 
Lordſhip rallied me ſeverely on my perverſe- 
neſs, as he was pleaſed to term it. I ſmiled, 
and was ſilent, while my heart was burſting 


with anguiſh, from the ſharp ſenſe of the inſult 
| had received from Mr. Jefferies. 
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The ladies were laviſh in their admiration 
of the entertainment they had witneſſed, but 
of which I knew they were not qualified to 
judge: His Lordſhip's looks teſtified the 
ſame conviction, with an expreſſion of con- 
tempt and pity of their affectation and igno- 
rance, the latter of which was rendered ola- 
ringly conſpicuous by the former, and both 
united to render them objects of deriſion and 
diſguſt. © Heavens! what a contraſt!” 
whiſpered his Lordſhip, leaning over the arm 
of the ſofa, and, ſpeaking to me 1n a half 
whiſper, while our companions were engaged 
in a critical diſpute about the merits of Mara, 
to whoſe enchanting powers they were, in 
fact, both equally inſenſible.—“ What foils 
are here to native beauty, wit, elegance, and 
every finiſhed grace, unconſcious of their ir- 
reſiſtible charm, their ineſtimable worth, and, 
heightened by ſimplicity, the moſt bewitch- 
ing!“ This propenſity to flatter indiſcrimi- 
nately, is what I moſt diſapprove in the 
manners of Lord Danbury ; it caſts a ſhade, 
in my opinion, over his many amiable and 

engaging 
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engaging qualities, and I regret the foible, 
becauſe I wiſh my friends to be as perfect 
as mortality will admit ; but as this talent of 
his Lordſhip's is, I obſerve, undiſtinguiſhingly 
applied to every female he approaches, in 
ſome form or degree, I cannot be offended 
or ſurpriſed that I came in for my ſhare, 
and can only lament, that he will perſiſt in 
ſuch an unmeaning waſte of words, which, 
as I now became accuſtomed to this his foible, 
I am the leſs diſtreſſed by.“ 


« But why,” added that nobleman, leſs 
* Wciply, © why, ſweet Iphigenia, will you turn 


n ⁊verſe from the voice of pleaſure in its moſt ' 
1 guleleſs form? Why deſpiſe innocent and 
d rational amuſement ?” 

hs 

0 « Becauſe, my Lord,” I replied, * amuſe. 


ment, in any ſhape, is joyleſs and weariſome 
to me, while in this uncertain and unpro- 
tected, not to ſay very irkſome, ſtate, Thus 
endleſs, thus alone, I may add, in the 
world, ſenſibility muſt be a ſtranger to my 
G2 heart 
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heart could I taſte of pleaſure.” His Lord- 
ſhip ſeemed to feel the truth and force of 
what I ſaid, and, with a ſeriouſneſs I have 
ſeldom ſeen in him, aſſured me, that he would 
ſteadily endeavour to obtain me a protec- 
tion, ſuch as I expreſſed a wiſh for. © There 
is a Lady,” ſaid he, „a moſt worthy being, 
ſingle, independant, unreſtrained, ſenſible 
and refined, a woman of faſhion and elegance, 
and miſtreſs of a genteel ſufficiency, but 
ſingular in her love of retirement, that would, 
I think, rejoice in ſuch an acquiſition. I 
have heard her expreſs a wiſh for a companion 
like yourſelf, but it never occurred to me 
till this day. I will wait on her, and men- 
tion you, and will no more preſs your ſharing 
in amuſements to which I ſee you are fo 
much diſinclined; but which, I hoped, might 
be a means of raiſing your ſpirits.” 


I bluſhed at the recollection of the rude- 
neſs I had experienced from Mr. Jefferies, 
and his injuſtice to this amiable nobleman, 


the intrinſic value of whoſe worth riſes in 
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my eſtimation every time I converſe with 
him, and, by his generous and friendly ef- 
forts, I hope ſoon to be emancipated from 
my preſent inſupportable dependance. 


So great was my reluctance to meet Mr. 
Jefferies, after the treatment I had received, 
that I alledged a violent head-ach, which, 
indeed, I felt, as an excuſe for not appearing 
at breakfaſt this morning. Mrs. Jefferies 
joined me as ſoon as it was over, in my 
own room. I was writing when ſhe entered. 
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he appeared in one of her beſt tempers, | 
begged pardon for interrupting my ſtudies, | 
4 as ſhe termed the employment ſne found me þM 
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0 engaged in, and began again expatiating on 
the charms of the opera, decided with an air 
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2 of judgment and conſequence on the merits 
of the different performers, although actually 
incapable of diſtinguiſhing the harmony of 

de- ſounds, and then launched out in the praiſe 

1 of Lord Danbury, on whoſe perſon,. under- 

155 ſtanding, and manners, ſhe was profuſe of 

2 panegyric, which chiefly engroſſed the hours, 
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till a ſummons to dinner gave a ceſſation to 


her tongue, and relieved me from the ne- 


ceſſity of liſtening wholly to its jargon. Mr. 


Jefferies affected, with good policy, to have 
forgotten what did him ſo little honor, his 
conduct of the preceding evening, and be- 
haved toward me with his accuſtomed eaſe 
and cordiality: I endeavoured to imitate his 
example ; but I am not, thank heaven, an 
adept in deceit. 


Adieu! my loved friend; I truſt my next 


will convey to you the intelligence of my 
being more happily ſituated ; and that, though 
far removed from thoſe moſt dear to ny 
ſoul, that I am likewiſe removed from th: 
painful penance of inſolent vulgarity, which 


inflicts unheeded wounds upon the feeling 


mind, when bending beneath the preſſure d 
misfortune ! Farewell, gratefully and tender} 


farewell; and, amidſt all the diverſities « 


life, forget not 
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aſc Y wiſhes, and the kind efforts of Lord 
bis Danbury, are crowned with ſucceſs, 
, all and I am now as content as I can ever ex- 


pect to be, while abſent from the loved 
companions of my happieſt days, 


Soon after I concluded my laſt to you, his 
Lordſhip repeated his viſit at the houſe of 
Mr. Jefferies ; the intereſt he takes in my 
affairs, the generous concern he expreſſes for 
my misfortunes, and that gratitude, which 
the protection I for years experienced from 
himſelf and amiable ſiſter, in my helpleſs 
childhood, theſe claims, all conſpire to juſtify 
my reliance on him, of which I am ſatisfied I 
ſhall never have cauſe to repent. He in- 
formed me, that he had ſeen the Lady 
mentioned at our former interview ; that ſhe 
G 4 was 
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was highly pleaſed with his deſcription of 
me, having long wiſhed to find a well-edu- 
cated and well-diſpofed young perſon, in all 
reſpects a gentlewoman, whom ſhe could 
conſider as a friend, was anxious to ſee me, 
and would, his Lordſhip doubted not, receive 
me without delay under her protection. He 
informed me minutely of her ſituation and 
circumſtances ; that ſhe was the widow of a 
military commander, who fell in the ſervice 
of a foreign Prince, and ſince that lamented 


period, this Lady had been almoſt inconſo- 


lable; that, though far advanced in life, ſhe 
was ſtill a fine woman, and that her heart 
and temper excelled any eulogium he could 
beſtow ; of ſentiments ſo noble, of a taſte ſo 


Juſt and elegant, a heart ſo humane, and poſ- 


ſeſſed of feelings, which muſt, he was pleaſed 


to ſay, make her love and value fuch a com- 


panion as myſelf, to enliven and enhance the 
beauties of her pleaſing ſolitude. I received 
this welcome intelligence with thankful joy, 
and, after a communication of it to Mr. and 


Mrs. Jefferies, who both heard the acco 
; with 
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with a gloomy ſilence, for which I could not 
aſſign a cauſe, and about which I was little 
ſolicitous, I haſtened to prepare, and accom- 
pany his Lordſhip to wait on the Lady, in 
whom I hoped to find a future friend; to 
whoſe reſidence his carriage ſoon conveyed 


e us, and who then inhabited ready furniſhed . 


id WM lodgings in a genteel ſtreet at the weſt end of 
a che town; a mode of living, which, his 
ce Lordſhip informed me, was occaſioned by 
ed the unfrequency of her viſits to London, 
ſo- WW where nothing but the neceſſity of buſineſs 
ſhe could ever attract her. During our ride his 
Lordſhip aſſured me, in the moſt friendly 
and polite terms, that ſo ſincere was his wiſh 


e ſo to promote my felicity, that he muſt ever 
of ¶ conſider it in a degree eſſential to his own; 
aſed and bleſt ſhould he have eſteemed himſelf, if 
om- under his roof, and in his Lady, I could 
the have found ſuch a protection as he now 
ved hoped to ſecure me; but that was a happineſs 
joy tor which he ſighed in vain. Lady Danbury, 


„ and Nhe faid, is of ſo unfortunate a diſpoſition, as 


count Ito preclude all hopes of domeſtic comfort, 
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or rational enjoyment, from herſelf, him, or 
any with whom ſhe is connected. Intereſt, 
not affection, he added, with a look and 
voice of ſadneſs, was the tie between them at ff 
firſt, and each ſucceeding -day had increaſed 
their mutual diſſatisfaction. 


Now, he continued, although they fre- 
quently inhabited the ſame houſe, though no 
formal ſeparation had ever taken place, they 
were, in fact, ſtrangers to each other: Sel 
dom met but in public, and then with mere 
cold common politeneſs, and perfect indif- 


ference. 


ce Lady Danbury was beautiful,” he contin- 
ued, © nay, is ſtill ſo; but what is beauty with- 
out a mind ? and ſhe has none. I look for 
ſenſibility, for ſenſe, for ſweetneſs of temper, 
affections tremblingly alive, a heart warm 
and tender, a being ſuch as I formed a model 
of within my own mind, but almoſt deſpaired 
of ever ſeeing realized. The attachment 0 
ſuch a ſoul, the love of ſuch a creature, 

4 would 
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would, indeed, be bliſs almoſt too exalted for 
mortality! and when united to all theſe men- 
al perfections, we find a perfect form, where 
A exquiſite proportion, grace and harmony, 
led combine; a face, the faireſt copy of excel- 
ling nature, where reigns expreſſion ſuch as 
captivates the ſoul, and ſpreads a ſoft enchant- 
ment over the ſenſes, who can, who would, 
indeed, wiſh to reſiſt a charm ſo all ſubdu- 
ing ! This was the felicity I once hoped for, 
Jever ſighed for, in a matrimonial ſtate ; 
but ſighed in vain : How ſad is the reverſe 
of what I experience ! 


« But pardon me, Iphigenia,” added his. 
Lordſhip, “ for thus obtruding my ſecret 
troubles on you, who have, doubtleſs, enough 
of your own : I only meant to aſſure you of 
my eſteem, my friendſhip, my wiſh, to pro- 
mote your real welfare, my hope that you 
will *confide in me, rely on the ſincerity of 
my regard, and ſuffer me to ſerve you as far 
as I am empowered, to prove how «truly I 

G6 am 
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am intereſted in your happineſs, and ſucceſs 
through life.” 


I thanked this amiable nobleman, with 
tears of unfeigned gratitude, blended with 
concern for his domeſtic ſorrows, worthy, 
as I am ſure he is, of every earthly good, 
and the carriage ſtopped at our place of deſti- 
nation, An univerſal tremor ſeized me as 
I entered the houſe, my native timidity 
ſeemed unuſually predominant, and, unac- 
cuſtomed to ſuch interviews as that I was 
about to experience, an embarraſſment ſupe- 
rior to what I had ever felt overwhelmed 
me, as Lord Danbury preſented me to the 
Lady in whoſe favor I was ſo ſtrongly im- 
preſed. She is a tall, elegant woman, I 
imagine near ſixty, and her form and features 
ſtill retain the veſtiges of beauty that muſt 
have been eminent. She received me with 
the moſt flattering affability; her looks bore 
teſtimony to the approbation ſhe expreſſed: 
I ſhould be the friend, the companion of her 
heart, ſhe ſaid, her adopted daughter; and 

if 
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if ſhe appeared ſatisfied with me, no leſs was 
I pleaſed, nay, delighted with her. She in- 
formed me, that taſte and misfortune had 
conſpired to render her by choice a recluſe ; 
that the indiſpenſible adjuſtment of ſome 
important affairs, could alone enforce- her 
viſits to the capital ; that ſhe had a little 
cottage which ſome called elegant ; but which 
was certainly moſt charmingly ſituated in one 
of the moſt beautiful ſpots this iſle can boaſt. 
Her continuance in town would not, ſhe 
hoped, exceed another week, the tediouſneſs 
2 of which would, ſhe flattered herſelf, be 
ed forgotten in my ſociety. My heart was too 
he full to expreſs half the grateful joy I felt; it 
was fixed that I ſhould enter on my new 
ſituation the following day, and, after two 
hours paſſed in the moſt agreeable manner, 
Lord Danbury conducted me back to the 
houſe of Mr. Jefferies, to which (it cheered 
my ſpirits to be aſſured) I was ſo ſoon to 
bid adieu. When in the preſence of his 
Lordſhip, I informed Mr. and Mrs. Jefferies 
of the protection that nobleman had procured 


me, 
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me, and ſpoke my ſenſe of the advantage 
and felicity I expected to derive from it, 
expreſſing, at the ſame time, my thanks for 
their civilities ; the cloud that had before 
hung on both their brows became more dark, 
and, unable as I was to ſolve the myſtery of 
their evident diſpleaſure, on a ſubject which 
I had not doubted would afford them mutual 
ſatisfaction, I left it for time to unfold ; and, 
after Lord Danbury took his leave, the reſt 
of the day was buſted by me in preparing 
for my departure ; and the following noon 
ſaw me happy, at leaſt eaſy, and gratefully 
content, in my new reſidence. 


My parting with Mr. and Mrs. Jefferies 
was by no means ſo cordial as I could have 
wiſhed ; but, as my heart acquitted me of 
ever having merited from either of them 
coldneſs or reſentment, their behaviour gave 
me but little concern. I informed them of 
every particular relative to my new ſituation, 
that candor, gratitude, or friendſhip, could 
demand, and promiſed to ſee them again 
| previous 
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previous to my departure for the country, and 
let them know whether my new ſituation 
equalled what I expected. 


I find in my new protectreſs all I could 


if reaſonably have hoped, and nearly all my 
h enthuſiaſtic imagination had depicted her. 
al Gentle, affectionate, and eaſy to pleaſe, it 
d, would be almoſt impious were I to murmur, 
oft and I cannot but eſteem myſelf fortunate, altho? 
ng there is an air of reſerve ſometimes about 


her, which I could with diminiſhed, and 
which produces a reſtraint on my part rather 
painful; but this reſerve does not appear to 
be the effects of pride or ill- humour; but I 
attribute it to the bent of nature, or rather 
to the gloom of misfortune, which had dif- 
fuſed a ſilent ſadneſs over her manners, ſome- 
times unconquerable; an opinion, which 
hourly obſervation confirms, and which adds 
force to the attachment her goodneſs claims, 
and creates the moſt tender intereſt, united 
with the moſt lively gratitude in my heart 
toward her : That her converſation is not 
| more 
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more open and extenſive, I regret ; but go. 
verned by the conviction I have already ex- 
preſſed, I trace it to the ſource of many 
ſorrows, over which, though time and ſilence 
may have thrown a veil, the memory 1s yet 
recent in her mind, the wound, perhaps, in- 


_ curable, and her ſpirits the ſacrifice. Be it 


my care, then, 1n return for the almoſt ma- 
ternal regard, -the generous tenderneſs ſhe 
evinces for me, to ſooth the ſecret woes of 
this amiable mourner, to ſpeak comfort to 
her unconquerable dejection, to endeavor to 
ſoften the agonizing ſenſe of paſt misfortunes, 
and irradiate, as much as can be, the even- 
ing of her lite, 


* 


During our continuance in town, which 


rather exceeded the time at firſt mentioned, 


Lord Danbury was our daily viſitor, and 
every time we converſed together gave me 4 
higher opinion of the goodneſs of his heart, 
ever ready to pity the ſufferer of all deſcrip- 
tions, and relieve their afflictions. He was 


the only perſon, of her own rank, I was in- 
formed 


eve 
anc 


and, 
four 
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formed by my kind Mrs. Leopald, who knew 


of her being in town, as ſhe wiſhed not ever 
again to be obliged to mingle with the gay 
and faſhionable world, with the fallacy of 
whoſe purſuits, pleaſures, and friendſhips, ſhe 
fays, ſhe 1s ſo well acquainted. In Lord 
Danbury, ſhe never fails to point out an ex- 
ception to all that is faulty ; from early youth 
ſhe has known him, and declares, that ſhe 
has narrowly marked his progreſs through 
o Wl life, with an approbation, uninterrupted, but 
o by his unfortunate ſelection of his Lady; and 
s, there, ſhe adds, he was influenced by the 
n- Wh molt laudable motive, the wiſh of obeying 

the dying requeſt of a father, whoſe miſtaken 

fondneſs marked out that Lady the object of 
ich his choice, in their very early years, becauſe 
ſhe was a rich and noble heireſs, and the fa- 
mily fortune and conſequence, would be 
every way greatly augmented by the alli- 
ance, His acquieſcence in that point, Mrs. 
Leopald pronounces his Lordſhip's ſole error; 
and, having traced even that to ſo amiable a 
lource as filial obedience, it can hardly be 
ſaid 
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ſaid to merit ſo harſh an epithet. His Lord. 
ſhip's character certainly appeared each hou 
more faultleſs in my eſtimation, and ] con- 
ſidered him as one of the moſt perfect d 
human beings. 


The day previous to our quitting town, [ 
called, as I had promiſed, on Mr. and Mrs, 
Jefferies. Cold contempt was viſible in al 
their behaviour, but I appeared, or at leaſt 
endeavored to appear, neither to obſerve nor Ml * 
feel the unkindneſs for which I could not 
account; but telling the latter that I ſhould 
take the liberty of writing to her from the 
country, as I flattered myſelf ſhe was not 
totally indifferent about my future welfare, | 
preſſed the little Maria to my heart, wich 
tears of affection, the lovely child returned 
my careſſes with all that native ſenſibiliy MM ” 
which ſo endeared her to my ſoul ; and tran-WW © 
ſcribing the addreſs to Mrs. Leopald's retreat, U 
which Lord Danbury had marked down in my 
pocket-book, I gave it to Mrs. Jefferies 
and arrived the third day following, after ai © 
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moſt delightful journey, at the cottage of the 
Cliffs, the name of Mrs. Leopald's enchant- 
ing ſolitude. 


This ſweet abode does juſtice to the pic- 
ture which my imagination had previouſly 
drawn from the deſcriptive talent of Lord 
Danbury. It is ſituated on the brow of a 
romantic eminence near the ſea, and com- 
mands a proſpect, at once grand, extenſive 
and variegated. Swelling lawns, waving 
corn fields, and ſhady groves, with all the 
beauties of cultivation, are charmingly con- 
traſted by bold cliffs that overhang the ocean, 
where the ſea-birds ſcream, and the foaming 
waters roar, while, at no great diſtance, na- 
ture forms the ruſhing water-fall, and winds 
the murmuring riyulet; and thither the 
neighbouring ſwains conduct their herds, to 
crop the fragrant herbage, and lake their 
thirſt at the ſtream. 


Ah! ſcenes, formed for innocence, and 
calm repoſe, how oft do I, with grateful 
heart, 
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heart, hail your ſoft ſhades, and wander, 
pleaſed, through all your bleakeſt wilds? 
How have I fat upon the ſea-beach, and 
liſtened to the beating billows, while gulls 
and bitterns flew around, and commerce 
wafted innumerable fails within my view ? In 
thoſe moments of innocent and tranquil 
luxury, my ſoul wiſhed for the friends of my 
deareſt choice, to participate the pleaſures of 
the ſcene, and I dropt many a tear to the re- 
collection of my Iſabella. 


Mrs. Leopald is ſeldom the companion of 
my rambles ; indeed, I cannot but obſerve, 
that ſhe ſeems to enjoy ſolitude much leſs than 
I expected. The hours appear to hang ra- 
ther heavily upon her hands, and ſhe derives 
her principal amuſement from continually 
adding to the decorations of her retirement, 
Her cottage is ſuch, in truth, a ſmall thatched 
building, but furniſhed with all the elegance 
that ſimplicity will admit. Here is a neat 
library well ſtocked with Novels, of which 
Mrs, Leopald is extravagantly fond: Indeed 


0 
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to my frequent ſurpriſe, ſhe never evinces a 
taſte for any other ſpecies of reading; nor 
can I allow her ſelection of Novels to be 
always unexceptionable : The pen of pure 
and edifying morality I can but ſeldom trace; 
love, romance, and laughable anecdote, en- 
liven the preſent moment, and are the moſt 


. diſtinguiſhed. But this I likewiſe attribute 
I to the deep ſenſe of paſt ills in the mind of 


Mrs. Leopald : I conclude, that her ſpirits 


© WM muſt have been too cruelly oppreſſed to ad- 

mit now of more ſerious purſuits ; that the 

author that produced more reflection might 
0 WF ary back her thoughts to images, which it 
s both her duty and intereſt to forget ; that 
than merely to amuſe is now the ſole object of 
ber reading, and, as ſhe is affectionate, 
rr Wobliging, and attentive, to every wiſh I ex- 
wal preſs, I judge it my part to ſeem blind to 
"I any little peculiarity of taſte or temper, that 
_ | may obſerve, and convinced, that in mor- 
Sand Wlity is no perfection, and that to ſuffer is 


e lot, and to endeavor to alleviate that lot 
e duty, of all, I exert my utmoſt powers 
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to ſooth her oft perturbed mind, and cheer 
her hours; and have every reaſon to congra- 
tulate myſelf on my apparent ſucceſs, and the 
increaſing attachment of my protectreſs, 


Adjoining the cottage is a garden laid out 
with ſome taſte, and abounding with all that 
is uſeful; at the bottom of it is a fiſh- 
pond, well ſtocked, and beyond it, an 
orchard, whoſe trees are now covered with 
fragrant bloſſom, and promiſe a plentiful 
harveſt. There I paſs ſome of my happieſt 
hours; there I often hail the riſing-ſun, and, 
from a terrace, by which the garden is on 
one ſide incloſed, I frequently behold that 
glorious luminary ſink, apparently, into the 
boſom of the deep! But ſtill the loſs of my 
Iſabella, and of our friend, the moſt amiable 
of mankind, from whom I am now, moſt 
probably, for ever ſeparated, and of whom | 
hear no intelligence, oft ſteals acroſs my mind, 


and caſts a gloomy ſhade over the moſt plea- M; 


ſing ſcene, TY 


* 
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A fortnight has now paſſed in this man- 
ner, with grateful contentment, as perfect, 
as I can ever hope to taſte, on my part, 
and viſible ſatisfaction on that of Mrs. Leo- 
pald, as far as I am concerned; but ſecret 
ennui ſtills ſeems to prey upon her heart, 
ariſing, I know, from a confirmed lowneſs of 
ſpirits, a diſorder of the nerves, produced, 
ie informs me, by a long ſeries of various 
ils, fatal to her peace and health, and nearly 


WW ber life; but on the ſubje& of thoſe ills, 
p ie always ſays ſhe is incapable of enlarg- 
e 


nz; the mention of them afflicts her too 
ceply ; to deſcribe the nature of them ſhe 
much unequal, and that they have exiſted 
all I can learn, Lord Danbury is her 
oft conſtant theme—the addition of his 
leaſing ſociety, her daily wiſh. On our 
ating in town, he aſſured us of an early 
lit, and I am no leſs deſirous than Mrs. 


my copald of the performance of that promiſe. 
mund, 
plea· May heaven ever protect and bleſs my 


oft dear friend, the worth of whoſe tender | 
| eſteem, 
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efteem, and goodneſs, no time nor abſence 
can efface from the heart of her 


IPHIGENIA, 


—————_—_—_ — 


En AO. 


HAT an abyſs of deſtruction have I 
eſcaped! A' Power, whoſe eye | 


ſearches the heart, and whoſe goodneſs ex- 
ceeds our utmoſt thought, has ſnatched me 
from a fate, otherwiſe inevitable, and ſecured ) 
my innocence, although deprived of almoſt n 
every other earthly bleſſing. t 

01 


The third week of my reſidence at the I d. 
Cottage of the Cliffs, brought the oft-wiſhed de 
for preſence of Lord Danbury. Mrs. Leopald © 
welcomed him with a joy bordering on rap- 
_ while my boſom glowed with all the ha 
_ ſincerity | 


- 
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ſincerity of friendſhip, and all the warmth 
of gratitude: His Lordſhip ſeemed both 
pleaſed and affected at again beholding us, 
and our ſatisfaction appeared all equally 


generous and animated. The day paſſed 


delightfully ; his Lordſhip amuſed ys with 
many anecdotes of the town, envied our ele- 
gant ſolitude, as he termed it, and wiſhed it 
were poſſible to ſhare our tranquil bliſs. 
After tea, his Lordſhip propoſed a walk, but 
Mrs. Leopald was rather reluctant ; indeed, 
ſhe was indiſpoſed, and, after converſing 
ſome time, with infinite pleaſure on my part, 
the mention of ſomething, which Lord Dan- 
bury ſaid he was commiſſioned to impart to 
Mrs, Leopald, relative to her affairs, made 
me conclude, that my abſence for a ſhort 
time would not be diſagreeable, and, putting 
on my hat and cloak, I ſtrolled into the gar- 
den. The evening was fine: I aſcended the 
terrace, and contemplated the proſpect around 
me, when, as I ſtood admiring the ſingular 
beauty of the landſcape, an aged peaſant 
haſtily approached the ſpot where I ſtood ; 
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but, not venturing quite cloſe, ſhe reſpect- 


fully beckoned me toward her, and ſhewed 
a paper, which ſhe held in her hand. The 
ſingularity of her appearance and manner 
awakened my curioſity, although neat in the 
extreme, her garb was that of poverty. 1 
heſitated, but, judging that ſhe wanted to 
impart to me ſome tale of diſtreſs, which J 
might be enabled to relieve, and the nature 
of which might require the air of ſecrecy 
ſhe aſſumed, I deſcended the terrace, and ſhe 
put into my hand the paper containing theſe 
words: © Follow the bearer, if you would 
avoid inevitable perdition!' I ſtarted! 
amazement chilled my heart, and ſcarcely 
could I keep myſelf from falling to the 
ground. 


_ Perdition ! — inevitable perdition what 
could it import ? How could perdition reach 
me under the guardianſhip of diſintereſted 
and faithful friendſhip ? A variety of images 
aroſe in my mind, an event ſo extraordinary 
could not originate from © airy nothing; it 

could 


could not be without a. meaning, perhaps a 
meaning on which my future peace depended; 
awhile I ſtood tremulous, and doubting how 
to act. The villager's countenance . ſpoke 
an ingenuous and a feeling heart, and, I be- 
lieve, influenced my determination more than 
any other circumſtance : She looked like the 
meſſenger of gentle, unaffected goodneſs, 
was evidently intereſted in my deciſion, and 
betrayed a kind of benevolent anxiety, fear, 
and impatience, and, bidding her lead the 
> WW vay, I reſolved to follow her guidance. — 
d Her viſible apprehenſions ſeemed to give 
\1 WW vings to her ſpeed, and, in rather more than 
ly half an hour, we arrived at a poor hovel, in 


he nn unfrequented valley, where my conductreſs 


entered, and I traced her footſteps. A fe- 
male figure, young, lovely, but pale, ema- 
ciated, and in the moſt alarming agitation, 
aroſe to welcome us: Her fine dark eyes 
expreſſed the moſt violent emotions ; ſhe was 
llent ; but, claſping my hands, ſhe bedewed 
them with tears, and a gleam of joy, the 
moment ſhe beheld me, illumed her pallid 

H 2 aſpect, 
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aſpect, and gave a ſpirit to features 


w.uch 


ſorrow and illneſs had changed, while the 
whole expreſſion of her countenance con- 
vinced me, that ſhe poſſeſſed a ſoul replete 
with ſenſibility, and a mind diſtinguiſhed by 


no common endowments. As ſoon 


as ſhe 


had relieved her heart by tears, Heaven,” 
ſaid ſhe, © has ſpared you to my prayers! 
You are ſnatched from deſtruction!] and who 
can imagine my gratitude, my joy ? Your 
doom was fixed—you were aſſuredly devoted 


another victim to inſatiate vice, to the 
the perfidious Danbury ! that monſter 
quity and guilt !” 


cruel, 
of ini- 


My emotions exceeded all 


utterance, and the charming, intereſting 


ſtranger thus proceeded : 


« Had you been ſelf ſecure, you had been 
loſt ! Had you diſregarded this effort to pre- 
ſerve you, what but the immediate arm of 
heaven itſelf could have effected your reſcue? 


But my unhappy fate is rendered the 


means 


cf warding off the evil deſigned for you, and 
is thereby become-an inſtrument of good.” 


Think 


ng 
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Think not of returning to that abode of 
guilt, ſhe continued, 'after a pauſe ; but be 
grateful to Him, through whoſe mercy you 
are in ſafety and innocence ; of which, had 
not his goodneſs thus timely interpoſed, this, 
this, had been, perhaps, the laſt hour!“ — 
« Mine,” ſhe added, with a deep and ago- 
nizing ſigh, © was a ſeverer deſtiny. Oh! 
Sedmore, dear, generous, noble, ineſtimable, 
Sedmore ! how is thy loved, thy wretched, 
Anna torn from thy arms for ever !” 


Truth and beneficence were marked on 
her features: My feelings bore teſtimony to her 
veracity, and my heart bleſſed her goodneſs. 
The poignancy of her emotions overcame 
her ſtrength, and ſucceſſive faintings enſued, 
Grief, pity, and alarm, ſeized me, as I wit- 
neſſed her ſufferings, which, from their vio- 
lence, I concluded muſt aſſuredly be the laſt 
pangs of expiring nature; but the good old 
cottager ſoothed my fears, and, taking her 
gently in her arms, ſhe laid her on a ſmall 
and humble, but neat, pallet bed, where I 
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159 _ IPHIGENIA. 
ſeated myſelf beſide her, and ſhe ſoon began 


to recover. The intereſting, though faded 


beauty of her perſon, and the elegance and 
ſweetneſs of her manners, were ſuch, as could 
hardly fail to impreſs all who beheld them 
in her favor, and I already felt affection, 
uniting with gratitude and compaſſion, in my 
heart toward her. That night I ſhared her 
lowly pallet, her ſlumbers were diſturbed by 
the images that dwelt moſt deeply on her 
mind : Frequently ſhe ſtarted from her pil- 
low, uttered loud and piercing ſhrieks, called 
repeatedly upon the name of Sedmore, im- 
plored heaven to protect him, to ſhield him 
from every ill, to conduct him once more to 
her, and again ſhe ſunk into forgetfulneſs. 


The next morning, the agitation of her 
ſpirits was conſiderably abated: Her fears on 
my account were ſubſided; but ſhe was low 
and languid, and her cheeks were evermore 
bathed with tears, which ſhe told me were 


her only, though ſad relief. 


Toward 
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Toward the middle of the day, the good 
old ruſtic was called from us, by ſome ne- 
ceſſary avocations, and the gentle mourner 
thus addreſſed me: That T have been em- 
powered to ſhield you from the worſt of ills, 
the bittereſt of ſorrows, ſeems to impart a 
milder afpe& to my own · hard lot, will ſmooth 
the brow of death, and ſoften the rigor of 
my deſtiny. You yet may ſooth the woes of 
my adored huſband, when I am no more. 
You may whiſper peace to the beſt of hearts, 
may heal the bleeding wounds which the in- 
evitable loſs of his Anna will, I know, oc- 


caſion, and prove a miniſtering angel to lead 


him to reſignation ; it is an office for which 
heaven ſeems peculiarly to have deſigned 
vou. Sedmore will claim your . pity; he is 
worthy, greatly worthy of your eſteem ; 
and, perhaps, at ſome future time, he may 
trace the ſad particulars of her earlier mis- 
fortunes, in whoſe preſent ſufferings you thus 
generouſly ſympathize, and who, if the moſt 
faithful love, the moſt unſhaken conſtancy, 
doomed the guiltleſs prey of blackeſt villainy, 
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can claim compaſſion and ſympathy, is, aſ- 
ſuredly, no unworthy object. 


I have a huſband ! a tender, an amiable, a 
worthy huſband. Affection, the moſt pure 
and diſintereſted, united us; we were all the 
warld to each ether. My Sedmore had 
drank deep of misfortune, the generolity of 
his nature had involved him in innumerable 
perplexities, his noble heart was ever open 
to redreſs the aggrieved, and cheer the ſor- 
rowing of all deſcriptions, and his laviſh | 
hand readily obeyed its impulles ; to be un- 
fortunate, or afflicted, was a ſufficient claim 
upon his feelings. Thus paſſed his early l 
years, in doing good to others ; but in im- ö 
poveriſhing himſelf, till chill penury enve- 0 
loped him, and deprived him of every gra- f 
tification in which his ſoul moſt delighted. h 
He had been renowned and rich: He had t 
been numbered among the ſucceſsful defenders WM t: 
of his country; but the happy fruits of that d. 
ſucceſs was not laſting ; the liberality of his I o. 
heart perpetually miſled him, and had doom- fr. 
ed 
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ed him to encounter many difficulties, ere 
chance introduced me to his acquaintance. 
The, firſt day created a gentle ſympathy be- 
tween us ; nature formed our ſouls to love 
each other. I had never beheld a man ſo 
amiable, ſo perfectly calculated to attach my 
heart, and he declared me neceſſary to his 
happineſs. My ſituation was peculiar—my 
ſtory was ſad—I intruſted him with both 


his affection increaſed with my confidence 


he ſnatched me from the evils that ſurround- 
ed me, and made me his own, We thought 
ourſelves bleſt. Heaven never ſmiled upon 
a happier pair, Ah! blifs too perfect to be 
unallayed ! A train of misfortunes enſued :; 
Sedmore was not born to be prudent, or, in 
other words, ſelfiſh. He was bound for a 
friend, who ſoon after baſely abſconded, and 
his all became the forfeit. Other demands 
then poured in upon him, and he was forced 
to fly—to leave me—defenceleſs—ill—and 
deſtitute. It is true, he left me to the care 
of thoſe he deemed his friends ; but thoſe 
friends were faithleſs. The ſuddeneſs of 


H 5 Sedmore's 
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Sedmore's departure prevented his ſettling 
me in any point as he could have wiſhed; 
but he judged of others by himſelf, and was 
ſatisfied that where he left me I ſhould ex- 
perience kindneſs, and be ſecure of a ſup- 
port : But it turned out juſt the reverſe, 
incivility, nay inſult was my portion ; my 
injured ſpirits were unable to brook a treat- 
ment I little expected, I quitted the family 
where he had placed me, and was ſoon re- 
duced to want. Only a few weeks previous 
to my huſband's laſt misfortune, I had given 
life to a. dear pledge of our fond and true 
attachment : Heaven had ſoon recalled the | 
precious gift; thatloſs I numbered among my | 
greateſt misfortunes ; it preyed heavily upon 
my mind; ſtill, when I think of it, a mother's I | 
tenderneſs fills my eyes, and agonizes my t 
heart. The loſs of my huſband, and of my p 
child, united with abſolute want, and the Ct 
weakneſs of my frame, reduced me to the hi 
borders of the grave, when an accident that, th 
ſuch is the blindneſs of human nature, I tu 
deemed fortunate, introduced me to Mrs. co 
Leopald. 
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Leopald.. She appeared to me, what, doubt- 
leſs, ſhe has ſince done to you. She liſtened 
to my tale with tears, and I believed her the 
moſt amiable of mortals. She told me ſhe” 
had many and powerful friends, by whoſe 
intereſt, ſhe knew, ſhe could liberate my huſ- 
band from all his perplexities. I heard her 
with rapture ; my ſoul bleſſed her goodneſs, 
and ſhe immediately received me under her. 
protection. I was ſoon made acquainted with 
| Lord Danbury, who was. repreſented in the 
| moſt favorable colours, and appeared to 
> merit the character aſcribed to him by Mrs. 
> Leopald. He cheered me with the hope of 
y ſoon effecting the return of my loved Sed- 
n more, and advancing his fortune, My heart 
8 bounded with gratitude. Alas! I was born 
y to be the prey of the baſe! Mrs. Leopald 
y prevailed on me to accompany her to her 
cottage, where Lord Danbury aſſured me 
he ſhould ſoon be enabled to bleſs me with 
the joyful ſounds that my huſband was re- 
turned in happineſs, and of, perhaps, again 
conducting him to my arms, My tears, 
H 6 alone, 
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alone, could thank him ; but my heart prayed 
that his efforts might prove ſucceſsful: Ah ! 
they were too fatally ſo ; but little did I then 
ſuſpect the direful purpoſe for which thoſe 
efforts would be exerted. My days were 
divided between hope, ſerenity, and tender 
ſadneſs, at the cottage. Oft would the image 
of Sedmore ſtart up, and embitter the charms 
of peaceful tranquillity. I wrote to him, but 
received no anſwers to my letters, and am 
now convinced thoſe letters, which, both from 
London and that fatal retirement, were en- 
truſted to Mrs. Leopald's ſervants, who were, 


] doubt not, devoted to the will of their ini- 


quitous miſtreſs, never reached my huſband. 
Lord Danbury kindly, as I thought, under- 
took to call for the letters I expected in Lon- 
don ; but he arrived at the cottage with the 
afflictive intelligence that there was none for 
me. It was ſtrange ! It was myſterious ! It 


occaſioned many remarks and inſinuations, 


little to the advantage of Sedmore, from his 
Lordſhip and Mrs. Leopald ; but the dread- 
ful idea of unkindneſs, or neglect, from the 


huſband, 
4 


ns, 


his 


the 
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huſband, to whom I knew myſelf ſo dear, 
and who to me was more than life, was what 
I could never admit; yet his ſilence was ter- 
rifying, and involved me almoſt in deſpair 
but let me not be tedious in my horrid tale, 
the deſtroying fiends had me in their power, 
and completed my ruin! They ſaw the na- 


ture of my heart, the fidelity and ardor of . 


my love, the ſacredneſs of my attachment, 
and judged there was but one way to effect 
their purpoſe ; that way was taken ; ſome 
lethean drug muſt have been given me, and I 
awoked to horror worſe than death! I raved! 
I invoked heaven to bleſs me with forget- 
fulneſs ! to relieve me by diſſolution ! The 
villain was amazed at the violence of my 
grief! the terrifying anguiſh of my ſoul ! 
He dared to ſooth me, to aſſuage the paſſion 
of my ſorrow, by promiſes that only increaſed 
it. I bade him avoid me; but, ſtill perſiſt- 
ing, I, in the juſt rage of my diſtraction, 
ſtruck him with a weapon that accidentally 
lay within my reach, and he fell at my feet. 
I ſaw the wound was trifling, although it 


had 
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had deprived him of ſenſe, and, embracing 

the moment, I reſolved on immediate flight. 

The dæmon of darkneſs, who had been the 

prime agent in thus betraying me, was off + 

her guard : The night was dreary and wet ; 

but, wrapping myſelf in ſuch cloaths as lay 

near me, I crept out of the houſe, and 

winged my ſpeed as chance directed, until 

my feet reached the threſhold of this cot- 

tage. Hither my ſtrength would ſcarcely 

bear me, and having feebly crawled to the 

door, I made an attempt to call, but fpeech 

was denied. I ſunk down on the turf, and 

remained there ſome time in great agonies. | 

At length I was enabled to make an eſſay 

to obtain admittance. The good old woman 

opened the door, and I told her enough to 

awaken the tenderneſs of her worthy heart, l 

She led me in, and gave me every ſuccour ſl 
ar 
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« Ay, my Lady!“ faid ſhe, © if you ſtay 
here a twelvemonth, you ſhall be welcome, 
and, by the bleſſing of God, nobody ſhall 
know it. I had a daughter of my own once, 
and I know what trouble is, and will be a 
mother to you, to the beſt of my poor 
power. I am paſt work now; but, thank 
God, I have more than enough'to carry me 
to my grave, if I ſhould live to be a hun- 
dred. I have a pretty bit of land, that lets 
out for more than maintains me, and my 
children are all in a better world ; ſo, young 
Lady, if you are in trouble, I will be your 
friend, if you will accept my humble ſer- 
vices.” | | 


I bleſt the good being, and ſhe has been 
faithful to her word ! I was ſeized with a 
ſhivering fit, ere ſhe had well done ſpeaking, 
and have been ill ever ſince. I have wrote 
to my huſband, but, alas! yet—he is not 
come: Write, I know he will not; if he 
lives to receive mine, he will fly to his dying 
Anna.” A flood of tears here came to the 

| relief 
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relief of her oppreſſed ſpirits, and ſhe thus 
proceeded : © But I will die without adding 
to my miſery the bitter conviction of having 
wounded, irreparably wounded his peace, of 
embittering his life with the ſharp ſenſe of 
diſhonor, which the ſource of all purity 
knows the univerſe would in vain have 
tempted me to merit ; and of the innocence 
of my intentions, the ſpotleſs chaſtity of my 
wedded life, it is only he can judge; inſtant 
death had been mercy to what I endure ! 


When I heard of Mrs. Leopald's viſit again 
to the metropolis, I gueſſed her errand, and 
beſought my faithful cottage friend to watch 
her return; but when ſhe told me ſhe had 
brought a young and lovely woman, in whoſe 
countenance, beauty and innocence, with a 
look of ſadneſs, were blended, my heart 
trembled from rage, and again melted with 
compaſſion. Ill as I was, ſcarcely could I 
refrain from going to confront that baſe and 
wretched woman, and ſecure, by one bold 
ſtep, your ſafety; but many reaſons deterred 

INC 
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me the peace, perhaps the life of my huſ- 


band, of whoſe arrival every day brought 
the cheering hope. I heſitated, undetermined 
how to act; for while the baſe betrayer was 
not there, I knew there could be no imme- 


diate danger ; and my gentle-hearted hoſteſs 


daily watched around the houſe, to obſerve if 
any viſitor approached. Ah! little did they 
judge an enemy ſo near, fatal to their ma- 
chinations. At length the ſmooth ſmiling 


deceiver came, the cruel monſter came— 


my meſſenger ſaw him arrive—ſhe hovered 
long about the houſe in hopes of ſeeing you, 
without ſucceſs—and evening almoſt brought 
deſpair; but I reſolved, if ſhe appeared 
without you, to haſten inſtantly myſelf, and, 
truſting to the motive, ſubmit the event to 
heaven. Impatience filled my heart, and 
the painful anxiety and fears I had for many 
hours experienced, occaſioned the agitation of 
mind and frame in which you found me ; my 
ſoul welcomed you with gladneſs, and wag 
thankful to the Almighty ! 


Life 
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Life lingers in the hope of once more 
beholding him I adore —of breathing my 
laſt ſigh in his fond, his faithful boſom. In 
him the human virtues all unite : His ſer- 
vices will be yours; they are ever devoted 


to the innocent and amiable ; he knows no 
higher bliſs.” | 


I mingled my tears with thoſe of the lovely 
dying mourner ; but my heart was too full 


for utterance, as it now 1s to proceed, and 


muſt defer the continuation of my ſad narra- 
tive to a more tranquil moment, as the fleet 


for India is not yet expected to fail. 
Yours, ever, 


IPHIGENIA, 


et 
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LETTER XV. 


HE miſtreſs of the hovel was, by the 
- requeſt. of my fair friend, cautiouſly 
obſervant of the tranſactions at Mrs. Leo- 
pald's retirement. That Lady, with her 
whole family, were buſily employed in in- 
quiries and reſearches after me, which, when 
fruitleſs, they concluded, either that I had 
fallen into the ſea, on whoſe beach I had 
been known ſo frequently to wander, or was 
by ſome other means the victim of accidental 
death ; unſuſpicious as they were of the 
reality, and conſcious that no offence had 
ever been offered me, the idea of elopement 
had never croſſed their mind, and it afforded 
me great ſatisfaction to be aſſured of the re- 
ſult of their alarm occaſioned by my diſ- 


appearing. 
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On the third day of my being in the lowly 
cot of the vale, ſeated beſide the lovely 
Anna, who, while-death ſeemed faſt making 
his awful approach, each moment roſe higher 
in my affection and eſteem, the good cot- 
tager left us together, to provide'us our ne- 
ceſſary ſupport, Anna reached down a ſmall 
packet of papers, ſealed, from a ſhelf, and, 
putting it into my hands, There,“ ſaid 
ſhe, „are what will inform my beloved Sed- 
more of all it is neceſſary he ſhould know, 
if it is denied me once more to mingle my 
ſoul with his, and die in his arms: But 
ſhould you ſee him when IT am gone, permit 
me to warn you, ſolemnly to warn you, that 
the name of Lord Danbury never, never, 
paſs your lips; the life of the man I love is 
too dear to my apprehenſive ſoul, 'to riſque 
it by an unavailing conteſt with a villain—to 
embitter his future days by the knowledge 
of what is now paſt all redreſs, and the fad 
effects of which, vengeance, however juſt, 
would, perhaps, only aggravate.” I pro- 
miſed obſervance to her requeſt, and my ſoul 

| participated 
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participated in all her ſufferings, when the 
door of the cottage ſuddenly opened, and we 
heard the old woman ſpeaking in a diſſuaſive 
tone to ſomebody juſt without it ; the idea of 
Lord Danbury forcibly occurred, and I fat 
pale and trembling. 


« Do not, your Honor ! do not ! you will 
be her death !” repeated the cottager ; but 
her intreaties were vain : A tall elegant man, 
in a naval uniform, ruſhed in, and claſped 
my fair companion, fainting, in his arms. — 
Our benevolent hoſteſs uttered an excla- 
mation of tender concern ; for the amiable 
manners, and patient affliction of her beaute- 
ous gueſt, had greatly endeared her to her 
heart. The ſtranger ſtill continued in ſilence 
to fold his loved prize in his arms, while his 
eyes were mournfully fixed on her altered 
features, and his lips fondly impreſſed on her 
pallid cheek. It was the expected huſband ! it 
was the diſtracted Sedmore ! And when I ſaw 
the big tears of tendereſt ſenſibility roll over his 
manly face, mine fell into torrents. Never, 


never, 
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never, I truſt, ſhall I again witneſs a ſimilar 
ſcene “ Is ſhe gone?“ he cried, raiſing 
his eyes from the death-like figure before 
him to my face—< is ſhe gone for ever?” 
he added, turning to the ſorrowing cottager, 
« Alack, no, God forbid !” exclaimed the 
honeſt creature.—<* Madam is often ſo—like 
as for dead—but it is only a fit, though, to 
be ſure, it is a terrible bad one; ſhe looks 
Juſt for all the world like a corpſe, but ſhe 
will come too again, by the bleſſing of hea- 
ven.” The old woman begged ſhe might 
be laid upon the bed, where ſhe ſoon evinced 
ſigns of animation, and was reſtored to her 
former weak and languid ſtate. A flood of 
tears then came to the relief of her oppreſſed 
heart. She wept paſſionately in the boſom 
of her lover, her friend, her huſband, as ſhe 
emphatically termed him, her only earthly 
good, and, leaving them together, I with- 
drew into the other diviſion of the hovel, 
with its aged and worthy miſtreſs. We had 
not been there long ere Mr. Sedmore joined 
us, ſaying, that his Anna was fallen into a 

{ſweet 
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fweet ſlumber, ' which, he hoped, would 
prove ſalutary, after the injuries her mind 
and frame appeared to have ſuſtained. He 
then addreſſed ſome inquiries, ſuggeſted by 
that anxiety ever attendant on real tender- 
neſs, to the cottager, intreating her to inform 
him, if ſhe could, what had reduced his 
drooping much-loved Anna to the ſtate in 
which he found her, or occaſioned her being 
- in that part of the world, and an inhabitant 
- of her dwelling. But the cautious woman 
i vas guarded againſt all his appeals to her 
d heart, which, although ſo powerful as to draw 
er tears from her eyes and mine, was not ſuf- 
ficiently forcible to prevail on her to be un- 
faithful to her truſt, and ignorance was her 
only plea for ſecurity. The Lady came to 
the door of her hovel, one dark, rainy night, 
ſhe ſaid, and intreated a little houſe room: 
She ſeemed ill and in trouble, and ſhe gave 
her the beſt welcome in her poor power, and 
there ſhe had remained ever ſince. It was 
near three months, ſhe ſaid, and ſhe had 
nurſed and comforted Madam all ſhe could, 
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but with little effect; each day had brought 
an addition to her illneſs and her ſorrows. 

« But now you are come, Sir,” ſhe added, 
cc J hope all will be well.! “ I pray God it 
may,” ſaid Mr. Sedmore, with energy. — 
« Oh! my love! my life! what would I 
not do, what not encounter to ſnatch from 
the devouring grave the deareſt, the only 
ſolace of my doating ſoul! It was hard to 
be torn from my beſt comfort, my ſole 
treaſure, my tender, faithful Anna, her, in 
whoſe indulgent love my errors found for- 
giveneſs, and my heart content. To leave 
her, who had fondly ſoothed the pangs of 
my diſtreſs, whoſe cheerful ſmile, whoſe ſoſt 
endearments, ſo oft chaced ſorrow from a 
mind racked by innumerable perplexities, 
weighed down by many evils, who ſhared 
the morſel of my poverty, made me forget 
my cares, and reconciled me to exiſtence 
that elſe were often inſupportable. To be 
forced from this gentle, this kind compal- 
ſionate being, this moſt tenderly attached of He 
women, 
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women, whoſe every happineſs wag com- 
priſed in my love, and my ſociety, whoſe 
eyes ever ſparkled with the rapture of ker 
heart at my approach, and who ever flew to 
meet and welcome me with a countenance 
irradiated by gladneſs ; to leave ſuch a crea- 
ture drooping in health and mind, to know 
n that in loſing me ſhe loſt her only joy, 
y her moſt valued bleſſing, and yet to be driven 
0 far away with the deep wound of this con- 
le Wl viction rankling in my ſoul, that I left her 
in W unbefriended, expoſed to variety of cenſure, 


r- and devoid of the means of ſupport. Oh! 


we it was a. cruel deſtiny, and hers, I fear, is 
of marked with its bitterneſs. I am the invo- 
luntary murderer of her, of whoſe worth 
and love I have received ſuch uncommon, 
ſuch unequivocal proofs, and to bleſs and 
preſerve whom I ſhould, heaven thou canſt 
witneſs, I ſhould think no ſacrifice too great! 


Sedmore ſeemed to addreſs theſe words, and 
was awhile inconſcious of any other preſence, 
He continued many minutes in ſilence, 
VOL, I, I and 


To the Power, to whom he appealed, Mr. 
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and apparently abſorbed in fad reflections: 
All was huſhed around, not an object ſtirred 
to interrupt his mournful reverie, and 1 had 
an opportunity of obſerving his perſon more 
critically than I hitherto had done. Mr. 
Sedmore's figure is ſuch as the moſt perfect 
artiſt might be proud to 1mitate—tall, and 
finely proportioned, graceful, elegant, and 
, manly, with a large portion of the lightneſs 
and activity of youth, although Mr. Sed- 
more is paſt that period, being, as I judge, 
about ſix or ſeven and thirty. His features 
are regular and expreſſive—his eyes particu- 
| larly full of fire, yet tempered by a ſoftneſs, 
calculated to ſteal imperceptibly upon the 
- ſenſes—his countenance remarkably open and 
intereſting—his face altogether even ſtill 
more ſtriking than critically . handſome, and 
his zout enſemble, ſuch as, in my opinion, every 
beholder of taſte and feeling muſt approve. 
His underſtanding is at once ſtrong and bril- | be 
liant; he ſeems well verſed in every uſeful mc 
and polite ſcience, and I can diſcover that he me 
poſſeſſes a fund of native wit and vivacity,fſſ An 
'T though, 
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though, ſince J have known him, overpowered 
by heavy affliction. 


On our returning to the chamber of Anna, 
Mr. Sedmore's emotions-became too power- 
ful for concealment ; the deep and frequent. 
ſigh would not be repreſſed, and his averted 
face betrayed the exquiſite agony of his 
heart : I ſaw the ſtruggle, the inward conteſt, 
whenever he contemplated - the death-ſtruck 


e, features of her he loved, and I mournfully 
4 anticipated the blow of dreaded ſeparation 
a; that J was convinced was inevitable. Mr 


fs, bSedmore often looked at me with inquiring 
the eyes, until Anna ſatisfied the curioſity which 
and it was natural for him to feel, by informing 
him of all ſhe judged it proper and neceſſary 
tor him to know concerning me. 


On the evening of Mr. Sedmore's arrival, 
te urged the propriety, nay neceſſity, of re- 
moving his Anna, where ſhe might obtain 
medical aſſiſtance. I agreed with him, but 
Anna was averſe ; the kind cottager, and the 
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peaceful cottage, were become congeniat to 
her feelings, and ſhe expreſſed a wiſh to re- 


main there a few days longer.—< What,” 
faid ſhe, ſighing, and looking with ſtreaming 


eyes on her huſband, « Oh! what can bind 
up the broken heart?“ — Cannot your 
Henry?“ he inquired, with moſt affecting 
energy.—“ Will you not try to live, to bleſs 
him ?'—< I would,” ſhe replied, leaning on 
his boſom, while her faſt flowing tears wet- 
ted his ſhirt. —< I fain would live, becauſe I 
know you wiſh it, elſe,” ſhe murmured, in a 
Dy and ſcarce articulate voice, © it were 
better not. Ah! try to reconcile yourlſelf, 
dear Henry, we muſt, muſt part ; and in this 
calm, this lonely dwelling, . this abode cf 
guiltleſs ſympathy, of unaſſuming piety, of 
humble worth, I had hoped to breathe my 
laſt ; the benevolent ſpirit of its owner hath 
endeared it to my ſoul.” —< Oh! talk not 
ſo, my adored love!“ Mr. Sedmore ſaid, 
« we muſt not, ſhall not part; many, many ¶ in 
years of happineſs, I truſt, await us yet to- he 
gether ;” but his looks refuſed their teſti-} in 
mony 
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mony to the hope he expreſſed—ſad appre- 
henſions evidently tortured his ſoul — yet 
again he urged the probable efficacy of me- 
dical aid. Anna ſhook her head ; but our 
united intreaties prevailed—we all removed 
' to lodgings in the neighbouring market town, 
the cottage was ſhut up, and Anna's favorite 
aged friend was ſtill her attendant. I aſſiſt- 
n ed her exertions: I watched the couch of 
Anna, and much would I have done to 
1 WW prolong the life of her, who preſerved my 
ra honor, perhaps, my everlaſting peace! But 
re heaven denied her to our prayers — ſhe 
elf, MW breathed her laſt in the arms of her loved 
his M huſband, the force of whoſe affliction, lan- 
of MW guage would in vain attempt to deſcribe ! 
With him I followed her remains ; with her 
dying breath ſhe commended me to his 
friendſhip and care, and our worthy cottager 
was not forgotten. The firſt interval of 
ſufficient reſignation Mr. Sedmore employed 
in the peruſal of his Anna's papers. There 


I 3 occaſioned 
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he only learned, that the pecuniary diſtreſſes 
in which his abſence had involved her, had 
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occaſioned her accepting the protection of 
Mrs. Leopald ; but her illneſs and dejection 
increaſing, ſhe had been obliged to quit that 
Lady, after experiencing ſome unkindneſs, 
which it would only wound his heart were 
ſhe ro repeat, and could not benefit either 
party ; but referred him to Mrs. Leopald, 
without delay, for ſome cloaths, many trifles 
which ſhe highly valued, and ſeveral books 
of his, which ſhe had left in that Lady's 
poſſeſſion, and which ſhe had waited for him 
to claim. A few lines were added, written 
in the laſt hours of her life, enforcing her 
requeſt, that he would guard and befriend 
me to the utmoſt of his ability, informing 
him, that I had unfortunately been a ſhort 
time under the ſame protection, and that 
ſome diſagreeable events, and alarming fears, 
ſimilar to what ſhe had herſelf experienced, 
had, by a ſtrange coincidence of circum- 
ſtances, occaſioned my taking ſhelter in the 
ſame cottage; and, as ſhe doubted not but ! 
had likewiſe demands on Mrs. Leopald for Lo 
property left behind, ſhe knew his nature I mo 
| t00 
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too well to render it eſſential to intreat, that 
he would uſe every exertion in his power to 
ſecure me juſtice. Of that Mr. Sedmore 
aſſured me; but I knew there was a fatal 
ſequel to his Anna's tale, of which he was 
happily ignorant ; a ſequel, which had cut 
ſhort the thread of her exiſtence, and would, 
were he -acquainted with it, perhaps, prove 
equally fatal to his own. 


n Mr. Sedmore embraced an early day to 
n wait on Mrs. Leopald ; but that goad Lady 
er had, no doubt, heard the particulars of Anna's 
nd fate, and all its attendant circumſtances, from 
the talkative inhabitants of the town; and 
on as theſe circumſtances muſt, to her guilty 
hat foul, wear rather a formidable garb, from the 
preſence of Mr. Sedmore and myſelf, and 
the fear of detection and puniſhment, ſhe 
had very prudently moved off with all poſ- 
ſible ſpeed, and, as her route could not be 
traced, Mr. Sedmore's claims were uſeleſs. 
Lord Danbury, reſpecting whom Mr. Sed- 
more was totally ignorant, and with whoſe 
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name or rank the villagers were unacquainted, 


quitted the cottage previous to Mrs. Leo- 
pald, and they could only inform Mr. Sed- 
more, in reply to his inquiries, that Madam 
was gone with all her furniture, and his 
Honor, Madam's relation, went firſt. But 


to the merits of this her noble patron, Mr, 


Sedmore was happily a ſtranger ; and I was, 
not leſs from my knowledge of his accom- 
pliſhed art and villainy, and my regard for 
the peace and ſafety of Mr. Sedmore, than 
from my ſolemn aſſurance to his Anna, for- 
bad declaring ; and ſuch had been the cautious 
procedure of his Lordſhip, and his abandoned 
partner in iniquity, that they had both left 
the character of excellence behind. them, and 
the poor of the village followed them with 
prayers, from their having wiſely diftributed 
ſome inconſiderable trifles among theſe their 
humble and unſuſpicious neighbours. 


Leaving the good old cottager with her 
reward, which, though much unequal to the 


00 


feelings of either Mr. Sedmore or myſelß w 


Was 
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was by her deemed abundantly liberal, to 
enjoy her native hovel and contentment, we 
haſtened to London; and the chaiſe that con- 
ducted us hither, by my requeſt, ſtopped at 
the door of Mr. Jefferies, where I bade Mr. 
Sedmore adieu, as he was going to a diſtant 
part of the metropolis ; but he promiſed to 
ſee me the following day. My reception in 
the family of Mr. Jefferies was ſuch as I had 
r Wl little expected, and was ill prepared to en- 
n counter. Both that gentleman and his wife 
-. W {med to regard me with looks of abhor- 
rence and contempt ; the former abruptly 
ed obſerved, with a grin, as ſoon as I entered, 
oft chat I had not written to them as I promiſed; 
nd and the latter, colouring with indignation, 
ith that I had given them a falſe direction. To 
ted both theſe charges I pleaded guiltleſs. That 
\cir MI | had written to them was a truth, and if I 
had impoſed on them, it was by having been 

myſelf impoſed on. 

her 

the © Ay, ay, you have been impoſed on, with 
yell, witneſs, - I believe,” cried Mr. Jefferies ; 
was 15 | and 
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« and ſo you found my words true, in ſome 
ſenſe, I ſuppoſe. What, ſo his Lordſhip 
turned you over to the officer that left you 
at our door, hey, Miſs Iphy ?” | 


ce But people of any ſpirit do not chuſe to 

be made ſuch Jack upon occaſions of,“ added 

his gentle minded Lady. I was incapable of 

making any reply, or of attempting to vin- 

dicate my wounded fame and feelings; but, 

ruſhing from my groſs and barbarous inſulters, 

I called a hackney coach from the ſtreet, 

and, with my baggage, was conveyed to the 
place where Mr. Sedmore informed me, du- 

ring our journey, that he purpoſed to reſide 

while he continued in London. There I meſt 
fortunately found him; but his ſurpriſe on 

ſeeing me was indeſcribable. I explained 

every myſtery, and, as, in order to impreſ ge 
him with a juſt and now neceſſary ſenſe d be 
my perplexities, which alone could juſtify gq 
the ſtep I had taken, I was obliged to men- 


tion the injury my reputation appeared likely ye 
to ſuſtain from the probable inſinuations o «1, 


Mr 
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Mr. and Mrs. Jefferies, and to deſcribe the 
events that led to their injurious conduct, 
and dangerous opinions ; I related each cir- 
cumſtance with regard to myſelf, wherein 
Lord Danbury was a party, concealing only 
the real name of that nobleman, in obſer- 
vance of my ſolemn promiſe to Anna, and 
giving him a fictitious appellation and foreign 
title, a deceit, which, as its motive is laudable, 
cannot merit cenſure, for the leaſt appearance 
of concealment might create doubts and 
ſuſpicions in Mr. Sedmore's mind, by no 
means favorable to his opinion of me, or to 
his own peace. He felt all the force of my 
deſtitute and pitiable ſituation, and aſſured me 
of his faithful and active friendſhip. ', A 
on lodging was immediately procured for me in 
ined il a reputable family, near that in which Mr. 
pre Wl Sedmore himſelf reſides, where I have now 
e ol been ſome days, under the character of his 
ſtil ſiſter, an innocent impoſition which he has 
prevailed on me to adopt, from the more 
weighty conſideration of avoiding” cenſure, 
otherwiſe! inevitable ; for vulgar minds, he 
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aſſures me, and from what I have hitherto 
obſerved, I am inclined to think the aſſertion 
Juſt, are naturally prone. to unite ſuſpicions 
particularly painful to delicate and ſuſceptible 
ſpirits, to their knowledge of every attach- 
ment between the ſexes, however pure, vir- 
tuous and diſintereſted, it may be in fact. 


The ſociety of Mr. Sedmore is now my 
only conſolation and ſupport. Real unoſten- 
tatious goodneſs of heart is his. He pro- 
feſſes little, but his looks and manners are 
the eloquent betrayers of his feelings. He 
is generous, ardent, compaſſionate, ſympa- 
thizing, and full of unobſtruſive ſterling merit. 
My ſoul owns him for a friend worth che- 
riſhing : He acts the part of a brother, con- 
ſoles, adviſes, and ſupports my fainting ſpi- 
rits; and when I weep the loſs of the dear, 
the ſacred mementos of my mother, that 
valued miniature, ſuppoſed to be the refem- 
blance of my father; theſe ineſtimable relics, 
more, far more to me than any other pecu- 


ntary conſideration, the amiable Sedmore 
bids 


the 
lot, 
derf 


tem 
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bids me hope every thing from time, and the 
bleſt conſciouſneſs of my own integrity, aſ- 
ſured, that heaven never deſerts the virtuous. 
Alas! but it ſometimes permits them to fall, 
my Iſabella, to fall into the depths of guilt ! 
(if where the will 1s not culpable can be 
deemed guilt) from the pureſt intentions of 
innocence ; for was not ſuch the fate of An- 
na? And her ſoul, I know, was virtuous, 
pure in thought as the morning ſons of bliſs; 
her faithful heart abhorred pollution, and yet 
ſhe was permitted to become a prey to the 
determined and unpitying villainy of the 
a-baſeſt of the human- race. I oft ſhudder at 
it, WM this penetrating reflection, as Sedmore ſtrives 
je- to comfort me under the embarraſſments of 
2n- my preſent fituation : That the innocent heart 
pi- MW ſhould be expoſed, and left, unguarded, to 
ear, WW the mercy of the wicked, is a myſterious 
that WW lot, and not leſs apparently ſevere than won- 


em- derful! But we are blind creatures, incapable 
Jics, Nof diſcerning the good that oft reſults from 
ecu- WW temporary evil. I recollect the ſtory of the 


traveller and angel, and, impreſſed with the 
utility 


utility and excellence of its moral, am con- 
vinced it is hardly poſſible for poor mortality 
to judge aright. Mercy took away the gol- 
den cup of- the liberal, and ſnatched the dar- 
ling child from the fond parent; ſo Mercy, 
doubtleſs, for ſome wiſe end, firſt ſuffered 
the lovely Anna to fall a prey to the moſt 
deteſtable machinations, the moſt abominable 
cruelty and falſhood, and finally ſeparated 
her, during this ſtate of exiſtence, from her 
adoring Sedmore ! May not the ſame good 
Providence likewiſe, to work ſome . future 
favourable event for your Iphigenia, have 
allowed the accumulation of her preſent 
diſtreſſes, if only to fortify my foul in the 
ſchool of affliction, the deſignation may be 
merciful, and the reſult happy. It is by 
this, and ſimilar conſiderations, that I en- 
deavour to reconcile my mind to every 
viciſſitude, and reſign myſelf to the painful 
neceſſity of being compelled to take refuge 
among ſtrangers, where the few guineas in 
my pocket can but, for a ſhort time, procure 
me the means of ſuſtaining nature; and 

1 whither 
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whither I am then to direct my ſteps, is an 
inquiry that often obtrudes itſelf upon my 
mind, but under the moſt afflictive diſpenſa- 
tion that can overwhelm me, while I poſ- 
ſeſs life and ſenſe, the aſſurance of your 
undiminiſhed friendſhip will be my beſt ſup- 
port. I have not yet been enabled to ob- 
tain any recent intelligence reſpecting what is 
one of the great ſources of anxiety and im- 
portance to me, the health, welfare, and hap- 
pineſs of the dear and excellent poſſeſſors of 
Arran-Vale. Ah! how long is it ſince my 
pen has traced the name of Ethbert! How ¾ 
much longer ſince I beheld and converſed 
with him ! How probable that we may never 
meet more! Adieu! the pen drops from my 


\ hand, 
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CONTINUE to write, my dear Iſabella, 

although hopeleſs of receiving your an- 
ſwers for many months to come. In con- 
verſing thus with you, my heart, under its 
moſt heavy oppreſſions, finds a relief; it 
baniſhes many an anxious and obtruding 
thought, and carries back my ideas to ſcenes 
of paſt felicity: Again, I ſometimes fancy 
myſelf with you and your couſin, ſeated 
amid the enchanting haunts, and wandering 
through the delightful woods of Arran- Vale, 
each endearing circumſtance recurs forcibly 
to my mind ; but ſoon the pleaſing illuſion 
vaniſhes, reality obſcures the charming re- 
troſpect, and ſadneſs fills my ſoul. Am! 
never to enjoy thoſe highly valued bleſſings 


more? Am I never again to embrace you, 
m 
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my gentle, my generous friend? The thought 
is hardly to be endured! I will diſmiſs the 
painful ſubject, and reſume that of my new 
and preſent protector, the worthy Sedmore. 
His character is of that ſort that improves 
upon acquaintance, and each added hour 
evinces in him ſome new and amiable trait: 
a, We paſs a portion of every day together. 
n- W No wonder he was ſo dear to Anna, fo cal- 
culated to charm in the calm hours of ſocial 


n- 
its IM intercourſe, of friendly confidence; what 
ic WW muſt he be in the ſofter ones of love? — 
ing While I liſten to his pleaſing converſe, I, 
nes Wl involuntarily, draw compariſons between him 
ncy nd Ethbert ; but I can hardly decide, which, 
ated Wi diveſted of all partiality, is the more eſti- 
ring WM mable and engaging. Sedmore poſſeſſes as 
Vale, ¶ much winning ſoftneſs, and gentleneſs of 
cibly manners, with, as may well be imagined, 
uſion When the extreme youth and inexperience of 


g re- our couſin is remembered, more ſtability 
Amid ſtrength of mind, and uniformity of 
character: His ſentiments are better weighed 
e you nd fixed: His ſenſe, excelled, I believe, by 

N e few, 
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few, 1s highly improved by his knowledge 
of the world : His obſervations on men and 
manners are juſt, ſtriking, and diſplay at 
once the goodneſs and elevation of his mind: 
The ſame noble and liberal opinions diſtin- 
guiſh him : Talents as ſplendid by nature, 
and enriched by a longer and intimate ac- 
quaintance with mankind : Generous to ex- 
ceſs, like Etlibert, but with more diſcrimi- 
nation. Sedmore is ſix and thirty, Ethbert 


but twenty-two : When the ſame years and f 
experience have paſſed over him, will he be Ne 
leſs reſpectable? At preſent he is equally WM a 
amiable, Ah! what on earth can be more b 
ſo! To him is given the ſame power © IM h 
touch and command the ſoul, to render him- Ml d 
ſelf beloved, with the ſame purity, the fame WM th 


conſtancy, as Sedmore was by his hard-fated If of 
Anna. Their perſons are both by nature I ge 
fine, but the difference of age make theſe ¶ ta 
diſtinctions: The lighter graces of early lie Hare 
adorn that of Ethbert, while the manly ele-MWyct 
gance, and untaught eaſe, finiſhed manners, W voy 
and native vivacity of Sedmore, are 1 

| els 
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lefs conſpicuous. Ethbert's viſage glows 
with the vivid bloom of youth and health; 
the blue veins mantle around his clear brown 
forchead ; his full lips emulate the deepeſt 
carnation ; his dark auburn hair is uninjured 
by the hand of ſorrow, or the ſeverity of 
climes or ſeaſons, and the luſtre of his dark 
hazle eyes are untarniſhed, while the coun- 
tenance of Sedmore is often marked with 
ect the lines of thought and ſuffering ; more 
nd fair than Ethbert, by nature his cheeks are 
be WI embrowned in the ſervice of his country, 
ally and under leſs happy ſkies ; his fine light 
ore brown hair is here and there changed by the 
heat to which, in the important diſcharge of 


um- Wl duty, it has been expoſed; and his blue eyes, 
ame Wl though ſometimes obſcured by the afliftions 
fated Wi of his heart, and the perverſeneſs of fortune, 
ature Wl generally poſſeſs ſtill more ſpirit and pene- 
thelc WW tration than that for which thoſe of Ethbert 
y lie WW are remarkable: Their expreſſion I never 


yet ſaw equalled, no, not by Ethbert's, fa- 
nero vorable as I am, doubtleſs, inclined to be to 
e not | | the 
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the graces of his form, no leſs than to the 
virtues of his mind. g 


Friendſhip and gratitude, alone, attach me 
to Sedmore, while a far different ſentiment 
is added to actuate my ſoul towards your 
couſin; a ſentiment I cannot define —a fort 
of ſacred impulſe—a divine principle, which 
it is impoſſible to withſtand—an impulſe at 
once pure, diſpaſſionate, yet tender—to be 
for ever near him, and ſhare the bleſſings of Ml: 
his ſociety with you, forms my higheſt, my MW 
utmoſt wiſh, would conſtitute to me the moſt Ne 
perfect bliſs I can imagine: Can there be 2 
happineſs on earth beyond it? I have taſted W' 
that happineſs ; but, ah! I muſt taſte it no 
more; it is loſt—fled—torn from us; he 
eſteemed valued loved me! Would the 
laſt had been ſpared ; it has proved hitherto 
a fatal drop in our cup of life; it Bas em 
bittered our peace ; my felicity was com 
plete without it, and his is, I fear, its mar 
tyr. Ah! why is this tumultuous paſſio 


love, ſuffered to make ſuch dreadful inroac 
0! 
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on domeſtic tranquillity ? Such wretched 
havoc in the moſt worthy hearts ? How does 
it ill torture that of the excellent Sedmore ? 
His recent woes, his irreparable loſs, lies 
heavy on his mind ; yet 1s. he ſtrictly obſer- 
vant of all the exalted -duties of humanity, 
and even its moſt trivial attentions are not 
neglected. Since I have known him, the 
Wl juſtice of an obſervation I have ſomewhere 
be WW beard, often ſtrikes me with peculiar force, 
that the misfortunes of the virtuous are a 


my Ml public good; and that adverſity, fo far from 
mot Ml enervating or vitiating their minds, is a ſource 
ve a Ml of excellent and uſeful actions, which forms 


ated their higheſt pleaſure. Such are, I am aſ- 
ir no ured, the pleaſures that Sedmore moſt de- 


; beſW lights in: The moral virtues are his own; 
14 theſWiicy are rooted in his heart. Indulgent, 
iherueren to the depravity of his fellow mortals ; 


s eme would rather reform than puniſh ; and, in 
com is preſent adverſe ſtate, although ſcarcely, 
ts mat fear, poſſeſüng the means of proper ſup- 
paſſion Wort, his charitable hand will not be with- 
 inroad{Þ41d. In theſe aſſertions I am warranted by 

| | ample 
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ample proofs of his compaſſionate and noble 


temper. 5 


Not many days ago, an elderly woman, 


meanly dreſſed, knocked at the door of the 


houſe where I lodge, and inquired if there 
was not a tall, handſome gentleman, an 
officer, lived there; but the ſervant, to 
whom ſhe applied, repulſed her with bru- 
tality, and telling her they had not any ſuch 
inhabitant, rudely ſhut the door in her face. 
I regarded her with much attention from the 
window . of my apartment ; though marked 
by poverty in the extreme, yet ſhe looked 
ſuperior to the common claſs of mendicants : 
She was nicely clean and neat, and there was 
that in her whole appearance which denoted 
her having ſeen better days. My heart was 
intereſted in her favor : The inquiry ſhe had 
made preſented with it the image of Sedmore 
to my thoughts. I wiſhed to queſtion her, 


but was fearful; my ſituation required the 


ſtricteſt caution. The people of the houſe 
might draw unfavorable concluſions, if 1 
interrogated 
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interrogated the woman, only becauſe ſhe 
inquired for an officer. My curioſity was 
great my apprehenſions many. Should it 
be Sedmore, thought I ; ſhould he, which 
heaven forbid, but ſhould he be a bad man, 
may it not be a bleſſing now to know it, to 
be enabled, thus timely, to be upon a ſtricter 
guard ? Lord Danbury too appeared amia- 
ble. I will ſpeak to this woman. She was 
{till lingering about the door, and looking 
up, wiſhfully, at the different windows. — 
Tears ſtood in her eyes. I threw up the 
ſaſh of the parlour T lodge in, that ſhe might 
judge from my appearance that I was an in- 
habitant of the houſe, and, perhaps, thereby 
be induced to addreſs me, if I gave her an 
opportunity, and, ſlipping on my bonnet and 
cloak, I iflued forth into the ſtreet, The 
woman regarded me attentively as I opened 
and ſhut the door, and, as I wiſhed, followed 
me. She traced my footſteps, in ſilence, till 
[ turned the corner of the ſtreet, when coming 
into one leſs frequented, ſhe ſaid, approach- 
ing nearer, with a look, tone, and air of 


moſt 
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moſt impreſſive humility “ Young Lady, 
you ſeem as if you would pardon me, as if 
you could feel for the unfortunate, and pity 
the poor ; as if, too, you would not difdain 
to ſatisfy the anxious wiſhes of a grateful 
heart ; a heart, deſirous to gladden that of a 
worthy benefaftor—to ſee him once more 
to thank—to bleſs him, who, under Provi- 
dence, has reſtored me all—more—more— 
than I can ſay—to pour before him the tears 
of joy of gratitude—of tranſport—a wife, 
a mother's tears—which now flow only from 
thankfulneſs.” She could not reſtrain her 
emotions, nor, for the moment proceed. — 
Her language, her voice, and manner, af- 
fected me inexpreſſibly; and I could only 
ſay, © What can I do to ſerve and oblige 
vou?“ -The poor woman's eyes teſtified an 
acknowledgement far ſuperior to any that 
mere words alone can convey, and, claſping 
my hand, reſpectfully, Lou look like an 
angel,” ſaid ſhe, © and you ſeem to poſſeſs 
an angel's goodneſs ; perhaps the gentleman 
is your brother; for a gentleman he is, and 

5 1 good 
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good and lovely as you are. He has ſaved 
my whole family, Madam, ſnatched my 
dear huſband from death, my children from 
periſhing, viſited my huſband in priſon, re- 
lieved him thence, ſupplied all our wants, 
has been a miniſtering angel to me and my 
family ;. but would never let us know. who 
he is, or where he lives: He paid fifteen 
pounds for my huſband's liberty ; he had 
been in confinement a dreadful long time, 
and was on the brink of the grave, and we 
were almoſt ſtarving. I have one daughter 
grown up, and five little ones, the eldeſt of 
the five only nine years old ; and what with 
attending my poor huſband, and the care of 
the children, and working with our needle, 
and taking in waſhing, or any thing we could 
get beſide, my dear Sally and I, God knows, 
had enough to do, and all to little purpoſe ; 
my huſband often wanted the neceflary com- 
forts his ſad ſtate required, and my pretty 
innocents cried for bread. My dutiful, but 
in that reſpect miſtaken Sally, was on the 
point of ſacrificing her own peace to. her 
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parents wants. A nobleman offered great 
things ; but her honor was the cruel price ! 
But that I never knew a word about till the 

danger was paſt, and God ſent the gentleman 
I want to find out. He has been almoſt 
our daily viſitor ever ſince ; but now I am 

afraid ſomething has happened to him, for 
he has not been near us theſe ſix days, and 
the laſt time he was there he dropped a torn 
piece of a letter, by which it appears that 
he borrowed thirty pounds the day before he 
paid my huſband's debt; and I doubt not 
but it was chiefly for that purpoſe, which 
adds tenfold to his goodneſs and our obliga- 
tion. The letter likewiſe ſhews, that he is 
under many difficulties ; pity ſuch a foul 
ſhould know diſtreſs. 


But, Madam, what I now wiſh is, to in- 
form him, that our worſt troubles are now, 
I truſt, intirely at an end, and to beg to pay 
him back his money without offence ; for 
an old aunt of mine in the country, that 


would never aſſiſt us in her life-time, is now 
| dead, 


. OA md GAs 
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dead, and has lefr me near eight hundred 
pounds in caſh, with a houſe and furniture, 
ſtock in trade, and ſhop, in a good buſineſs, 
by which ſhe has got all her money, and 
which will, by the bleſſing of heaven enable 
us to enjoy happineſs again, and our days in 
peace, and bring up our children with credit. 
The news came but this morning, and the 
firſt thing we thought of, after our firſt ſur- 
priſe and joy, was our dear benefactor; and 


one of the children ſaying yeſterday they 


ſaw him come out of the houſe, where you 
live, I ſuppoſe, Madam, and heard him ſay 
to a Lady he would come back and dine, 
we concluded it was his home, eſpecially as 
he always went that way from us, and, actu- 
ated by that belief, I called to inquire ; but 
was very roughly anſwered, and my heart 
was deeply wounded by it; but, ah! the 
garb of poverty generally creates ſuſpicion, 
and invites inſult from the baſe and hard- 
hearted.” —< Great God!“ I could not but 
exclaim ; © but this officer, was he inmourn- 


ing?“ —“ He was, Madam, I forgot that; 
K 2 but 


- 
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but he was. —< Then you do know him?“ 
ſaid the intereſting inquirer, with eager emo- 
tion.—* I do, I cried,” claſping my hands in 
a tranſport of joy.—“ Tell me where you 
live; your gratitude is praiſe-worthy ; it will 
not go unrewarded : I will ſee you to-mor- 
row ; you ſhall again ſee and make happy 
your benefactor ; he juſtly merits your en- 
comiums.” —<© Heaven bleſs you both,” ſhe 
ſaid, and, giving me her addreſs, we parted, 
and 1 hurried home with a full heart. 


Siedmore had called during my abſence, 
and left word he would be with me to tea. 
I waited his arrival with impatience. I re- 
ceived him with a tremulous' ſatisfaftion I 
could not conceal. - 


„ Miſs Monterville !” ſaid he, as ſoon as 
we were ſeated, © my ſweet ſiſter ! my very 
much eſteemed friend, and gentle counſel- 
lor ! has any thing alarmed you ? You ſeem 
in emotion; yet you look not ill, unhappy, 
nor diſpleaſed.” 

| But 
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e But I am the latter, though,” ſaid I, 
whatever I may look. I am angry becauſe 


you deceive, or at leaſt doubt me. You 
call me friend, yet refuſe me your confidence, 
and counſellor, while you ſcorn to apply for 
my advice.” | 


« And you look ſerious too, little re- _ 


prover,” ſaid he, ſmiling ; « Come, tell me 
my crime, and fix the puniſhment.” 


ce Pray take care you are not dodged here 
by women again,” I faid, gravely, “to the 
great endangerment of my fair fame, the 
loſs of my good opinion, not to mention the 
train of evils that may enſue to my gentle 
brother.” 


He ſtarted. © Dodged by women!“ he 
exclaimed, «© What mean you? Sure none 
has been ſo baſe, ſo daringly audacious, as 
to ſay, or ” T8! 


L « T's, 
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« Yes, but there has,” I interrupted ; 
ce indeed, there has, and I have ſeen, and 


ſpoke to the very perſon.” 


« What perſon ?” he haſtily demanded, 


« Nay, be not fo impetuous, I replied ; 
« but, to ſatisfy you, I am well informed. 
Ah! well may you bluſh ; but here,” unclaſp- 
ing my pocket-book, © here is the convicting 
proof.” He almoſt ſnatched it from me ; 
his colour changed, and the fire of his ex- 


preſſive eyes were fixed on the inſenſible 


carpet, —< Well may you look guilty,” I 
reſumed : Indeed, my good reſerved bro- 
ther, you are fairly detected;“ but, feeling 
for his delicate and extreme embarraſſment, 
I rang for tea, and the entrance of the ſer- 


vant afforded him relief, and gave him leiſure 


to collect himſelf, 


« And how?” ſaid Sedmore, holding up 
the woman's addreſs, which I had marked 
on 
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on a card with my pencil, © how is it poſſible 


| you could obtain this?“ After obſerving 


his various feelings a ſhort time, I unravelled 
the myſtery, and informed him of what I 
have already related. Surpriſe was quickly 
ſucceeded by pleaſure the moſt lively. He 
rejoiced at the happy change of fortune in 
the diſtreſſed, but worthy family, whoſe wel- 
fare was really dear to his heart. He related 
the manner in which they had become known 
to him, and the motives that had intereſted 
him ſo warmly in their cauſe. The next morn- 
ing we paid them a viſit ; but J muſt defer 
the diſcuſſion of theſe ſubjects to another 
day, as they will, with ſome others, form no 
inconſiderable addition to the preſent enor- 
mity of my pacquet, which I always keep 
in a ſtate ready to diſpatch at the ſhorteſt 
warning, by the firſt conveyance to your 
part of the world. 
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T was on returning from viſiting me one 
evening, a few days after our arrival from 


the country, that Sedmore beheld a very 


lovely young woman apparently in deep 
diſtreſs. She paſſed him, endeavouring to 
conceal her tears and ſighs from the eye of 
obſervation ; but, ever intereſted by the traits 
of modeſt ſorrow, and, in ſome degree, at- 
trated by the youth and beauty of the 
girl, he followed her through ſeveral ſtreets. 
Her anguiſh ſeemed to increaſe with every 
ſlep ſhe took, till at length, believing herſelf 
unobſerved, ſhe wrung her hands, and, look- 
ing up to heaven, © It muſt beſo,” ſhe ſaid; 
Great God ! forgive me; but my father, 
or myſelf, muſt fall: And can I ſee him 
periſh Oh! never; ought I, when any ways 

| enabled 
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enabled to prevent it? Canſt thou require 


it, Eternal Power! Support, guide, defend 
me!” She turned round the corner into a 
ſquare: She trembled, and ſeemed finking 
into the earth; but, ſupporting herſelf a 
moment againſt the iron railing before a gen- 


tleman's houſe, ſhe wept moſt bitterly, and be- 


ſought Providence to preſerve, to ſpare both 
and her father: © But can I now recede ?” 
ſhe exclaimed ; © a few minutes may decide 
my fate, my ruin!“ She funk down upon 
the ſtep of the door, and, leaning her head 
upon her hand, continued to weep. 


« Young woman,” ſaid Sedmore. She 
ſtarted, ſprang upon her feet, and would 
have eſcaped from him, but he gently de- 
tained her. — © Perhaps, ſaid he, © your 
prayers are heard; I will, if poſſible, pre- 
ſerve both you and your father. Fear not 
to confide in me : You ſhall find me, though 
not a powerful, a very ſincere, and very diſ- 
intereſted friend.” — She looked at him, 
trembling, and doubtingly. Sedmore ſoothed, 


K 5 intreated, 
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intreated, encouraged.— Haſte, then, Sir, 
angel, or whatever you are oh! haſte, and 
let us quit this place, for yonder he comes 


_ there! there! but he does not ſee me yet; 
age has dimmed his ſight; hide me, Sir, be- 


ſide you, and let us fly.“ Sedmore looked 
where her eyes directed, and beheld an elderly 
and very reſpectable looking gentleman, who 
ought to have been ſuperior to the baſeneſs 
of making a prey of the unfortunate, and 
taking a cruel advantage of an amiable but 
miſtaken creature. They turned. ſhort out 
of the ſquare, and the, no doubt, ardently 
expecting lover, was left to cool himſelf, 
and ruminate upon his inhuman and ſhameleſs 
eonduct,. and the diſappointment. of his bar- 
barous hopes. 


Thus, almoſt miraculouſly preſerved, with 
a heart beating with grateful joy, Sally Lif- 
ford became more reaſſured, and traced the 
fad cauſes of that reſolution fo near proving 
fatal to their ſource. An ample ſettlement 


was to have been the price of her apoſtacy 


from 
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from that virtue, which her ſoul revered. In 
vain had her own diſtreſſes, and thoſe of her 
family, pleaded with her determined ſeducer; 


his heart was callous to the touch of ſympa- 
thetic woe, and he with-held aſſiſtance, but 


on condition ofthe required ſacrifice, although 


what would amply have relieved their every 
want, would not have been miſſed amidſt his 
abundance, and would have been a bright 
jewel in the immortal crown of a juſt man. 


Sedmore liſtened to Sally Lifford's artleſs 
narrative : He admired the feelings of the 
girl, and pitied the ſorrows of her parents: 
He did more, he relieved them, and the 
manner of his beſtowing that relief, together 
with the addition it broughtto his own heavy 
difficulties, added a thouſand fold to its worth, 
and its recollection will, aſſuredly, to himſelf, 
ſmooth the pillow of pain, age, or ſickneſs, 
and prove 4 cordial bleſſing through every 
viciſſitude. Diffuſive charity, in all its name- 
leſs branches, is a ſource of never-ending: 
good ; and its happy fruits will make the 

K 6 heaven 
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heaven of thoſe that practiſe it like Sedmore, 
free from every taint of oſtentation, com- 
mence, even 1n this lite. 


What an affecting ſcene were we preſented 
with at Mr. Lifford's ! The grateful family 
thronged around their benefactor, whoſe ſan- 
guine fluſh and embarraſſed manner ſpoke 
that innate modeſty, that humble ſenſe, ever 
attendant on real merit, which never ſatisfied 
with itſelf, avoids all parade, and as aſſidu- 
ouſly ſhuns obſervation, as oftentation courts 
it, who, if its hand is caſually directed to any 
laudable action, is moſt ſuſceptible of the re- 
ward, which public notice, and clamorous ap- 
plaule, affords; nor knows the bliſs of any more 
exalted gratification, ſuch as Sedmore muſt, 
undoubtedly, experience, in the ſecret whiſ- 
pers of an approving God | who has expreſſed 
his gracious favor in a particular manner to- 
ward thoſe who adminiſter to the hungry, 
the naked, and the priſoner; and to the 


merciful will (he has declared) ſhew . 


mercy 
8 
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Sedmore congratulated Mr. and Mrs. 
Lifford on their good fortune ; and the de- 
ſerving pair replied, that, under Providence, 
it was from him that bleſſing received its 
value: © For, but for you,” added the latter, 
« where would my huſband, nay, where 
would any of us have been, ere its arrival? 
above all, what would have become of our 
dear Sally?“ -The ſweet girl entered juſt 
as her parent mentioned her. She has a 
very fine perſon, is about a year younger 
than myſelf, and J could not help thinking 
her too handſome, as well as too ſenſible and 
too refined, for the inhabitant of ſuch a 
dwelling ; ſhe would grace the nobleſt, 


We ſtayed a conſiderable time. I con- 
verſed with the parents and Sally, with whom 
I am peculiarly pleaſed, and played with the 
younger ones, who are remarkable fine chil- 
dren. We promiſed to repeat the viſit ſoon; 
but ſtill Sedmore declined giving his name. 
The good and grateful people appeared mor- 
tified, and as ſcon as we had left them, | 
expreſſed 
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expreſſed my ſurpriſe at his reſerve.—<] 
have many and powerful reaſons,” he ſaid; 
« they know my family, and the aſſiſtance 1 
gave them, though extremely trifling, and in 
itſelf immaterial, might, under my preſent 
circumſtances, if rumoured among my friends, 
brand me deeper with the ſtigma of impru- 
dence ; therefore I wiſh to avoid being fully 
known to them, as it would be next to im- 
poſſible to ſuppreſs the effuſions of ſuch 
grateful natures ; nor 1s this the only cauſe 
of my reſerve : My lamented love, my Anna, 
was their relation, and on that account, 
knowing as they do from the letter I drop'd, 
(which, from the ſuperſcription being torn 
off, you find was far from ſatisfactory) that 
my affairs are in an uneaſy poſture, they 
would, I doubt not, be diſtreſſing me by 
offers of pecuniary ſervice, which I could 
not, with honor, or conſiſtent with my ſen- 
timents and feelings, accept, and which it 
would wound their generous hearts for me to 
refuſe. 


I could 
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T could not but acknowledge there was 
ſome propriety in theſe reaſons : © It is 
therefore neceſſary that I conceal myſelf from 
them at preſent,” added Sedmore : © They 
are, thank God, happy, beyond what I could 
have hoped. My plan was to have applied 
to a nobleman, to whom I am well known, 
and who has much in his power, to procure 
the old man ſome little place under govern- 
ment, ſuch as the Poſt- office, or any ſitua- 
tion for which his age and abilities qualify 
him; but he will now be better off, I truſt, 
and end his days with eaſe and tranquillity 
in the boſom of his family, who will be de- 
cently provided for, and are doubly endeared 
to his ſoul, for the affliction they have ſhared 
with each other. They will ſoon neceſſarily 
remove from London, and out acquaintance 
muſt then ceaſe, until fortune beholds me 
with a more propitious eye. I cannot make 
them more happy, nor will I in any ſenſe 
make them leſs ſo ; the return of the incon- 
fiderable ſum I advanced to them I ſhall not 
object to: The preſſure of unpaid obligation 
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lies heavily upon the feeling mind. I would 
not inflict ſo intolerable a burden; they will 
find a laudable pride in the reimburſement, 
which would be ill gratified by the retention 
of the paltry ſum. I can imagine exactly 
how I ſhould feel in their ſituation, and act 
accordingly. We can call on them often 
while they continue in town, and, if ever fate 
deigns again to ſmile on me, I ſhall remem- 
ber their worth with pride and pleaſure.— 
They have had a long ſeries of misfortunes, 
and are, as I have often heard Anna de- 
ſcribe them, juſt, well-meaning, amiable, 
people, and as ſuch I ſhall long retain them 
in my memory and regard.” 


I made no reply : I was incapable of ma- 
king any. Sedmore's many virtues, and 
endowments, paſſed in ſucceſſion through 
my mind. Moſt amiable man! thought J. 
as I leaned on his arm, and contemplated 
his elegant profile. Pity ſo few are like thee; 
pity thou ſhouldſt ever taſte of ſadneſs, Who 
art ſo ready to chaſe it from the heart; of 

others, 
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others. We were both ſilent and thoughtful 


for ſome minutes, when Sedmore faid, I 
have likewiſe another reaſon for concealment 
from the Lifford's ; it would infallibly diſ- 
cover our conſanguinity to be what it is, only 
of adoption: Would to heaven it were 
otherwiſe ! that I had, indeed, a brother's 
tender claim to love and for ever protect 
you ; but 1s not that of friendſhip nearly as 
potent ? 


«© Altogether in my opinion,” I replied. 
« Believe me, I feel it ſo,” ſaid the worthy 
Sedmore, and I will ſtrive to deſerve the 
diſtinction of your eſteem ; your truſt, aſſure 
yourſelf, I never will, in any ſenſe, abuſe 
either.“ You cannot,” ſaid I; „ no, in- 
deed, I cannot.” —< Your heart would not 
give you leave,” I added. He ſmiled ;j— 
« And therefore it is,” he reſumed =] 
am careful to guard you againſt the breath 
of cenſure, the leaſt ſhadow of doubt, of in- 
jurious. ſuſpicion. I know not how it is; 
but you are dear to my ſoul, excepting two, 
never 
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never was woman dearer.” I trembled ; he 
ſaw my confuſion—my fear; indeed, I was 
afraid ; it ſeemed like a prelude to what would 
have effectually deſtroyed all, that ſweet en- 
chanting eaſe and confidence we had hitherto 
experienced. 


« I know your apprehenſions,” ſaid Sed- 
more, half ſmiling, but baniſh them. I 
think you. an amiable creature; but I am 
not, nor ſhall ever be, your lover : With re- 
gard to me, that paſſion lies buried in the 
grave of my Anna; it can neither delight 
nor torture me more. I tenderly eſteem, 
and highly value you: I with to protect, to 
ſerve, to cheriſh you, with all the purity of 
fraternal attachment ; but never entertained 
a wiſh or thought offenſive to the ſanCtity 
of a brother's love. Let no falſe idea, then, 
baniſh the delightful freedom of ſincere 
eſteem and mutual confidence, which, I hope, 
at preſent ſubſiſts between us, and of which, 
in the firſt moment that I prove myſelf un- 
worthy, behold me no more. Such a 
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friendſhip as is proper to be ſupported be- 
tween the ſexes, is of a moſt delicate nature; 
where the heart is not right, ſome unguarded 
moment will aſſuredly betray it, and any lapſe 
on the part of our ſex ought, on no conſide- 
ration, to be overlooked, or pardoned by 
yours. The leaſt failure in propriety in ſuch 
a caſe, admits not of palliation ; like infide- 
lity in wedlock, it ſhews a diſaffection of 
heart, that no argument whatever can do 
away. The man that truly loves, where he 
has pledged his facred faith at the altar, wall 
find no felicity ſo true, ſo perfect, as in the 
dear ſociety of the wedded object; ſelf- love, 
the love of happineſs, of which we are all, 
according to our different ideas of it, in pur- 
ſuit, will defend him from breaking the 
ſolemn bond witneſſed by heaven. Virtuous 
love, 1n either ſex, prevents one vagrant 
wiſh, one wandering thought; its nature 
may be termed holy ; it draws its ſource, its 
pure and ſanctified eſſence, from the foun- 
tain-head of all perfection; it knows no baſe 
liniſter views, but ſeek, unerringly, the good 
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of its object; while inſipidity and vice roam 
ever in a fruitleſs ſcarch of that felicity they 
never can taſte, and find the height of all 
their bliſs deluſion. But pardon me, Iphi- 
genia, I digreſs too far. My proper ſubject 
was more immediately relative to ourſelves ; 
let me then caution you never to forgi 5 
you never orgive 
the man, who, profeſſing only friendſhip, dares, 


either by look, by word, or geſture, to treſ- th 
paſs againſt the ſober rules . of that ſerene 
paſſion. Mark him for a traitor, a plotting, a 
deep deceiver, and ever after carefully avoid 
him: Such characters are the moſt dange- 
rous. I have ſtudied human nature, and ” 
know more than J could wiſh of its dark I © 
fide, and I ſhall rejoice if you profit by my 8 
experience. Our ſex give us more extenſive v 
opportunities of knowing the world in every a 
point of view than yours; but it is not always 
that any of us draw juſt and uſeful conclu- * 
ſions, or, having done ſo, that we make a 
judicious advantage of them.“ 4 
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We now reached the door of my reſidence; 
Sedmore had the knocker in his hand, and a 
mendicant was applying for charity to a well- 
dreſſed man that was paſting by. Sedmore 
ſtarted, and changed colour, exclaiming, © It 
is the villain!” The paſſenger raiſed his 
eyes, fearfully, and would have fled ; but 
Sedmore, panting with rage, ſeized him by 
the collar, ſaying, © Ungrateful, baſe, and 
wicked wretch ! would not a given life re- 
ſtrain thy guilty hand?“ 


« Ah! Sir,” cried the man, © Spare me 
4 Jonce more; what can my ruin now avail ? 
Fa well I know and feel your goodneſs.”  Sed- 
R more rapped at the door, and bid him follow 


o me, while himſelf took care he ſhould not 
. eſcape.— The fellow dropped on his knees 
1 the moment he entered the room, implored 
- mercy, and profeſſed penitence, 


c Thy life is again in my power,” ſaid 
Sedmore, © and ſhould I beſtow it again, thy 
next attempt will be my life. Oh! baſe 

muſt 
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muſt be thy nature. But why do 1. parly 
with thee ? My watch was traced—to thy 
confuſion know it thy perſon. will be ſworn 
to.” The fellow hung his head: ©« But my 
Lady's picture, Sir, what became of that? 
The reſt were of no comparative value in 
my eſtimation.” A gleam of hope croſſed 
the features of the culprit, | 


c I knew it, Sir, I knew it, he cried, and 
_ relying on your goodneſs will confeſs. It 
was fear of want made me do as I did, in 
robbing your Honor.” 


« Want !—har as thou art—why want, 
while enabled to earn the bread of honeſt 
labor?“ 


« Becauſe I thought, to be ſure, I ſhould 
loſe my character,” 


A baſe and falſe ſuggeſtion,” ſaid Sed- 


re 
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more. Did 1 not go ſo far as even toffi; m. 
vindicate 
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vindicate your cn from that conſideration, 
although well convinced of your guilt ? 
Grant your character had ſuffered, could you 
exiſt no where but among the circle where 
your crime was known ? You were qualified 
for a uſeful ſervant in any part of the civi- 
lized world ; but wretches like you are ſeldom 
at a loſs for ſome plea to juſtify their offences : 


However, I ſtand not here to reaſon or argue 
with you— proceed.“ 


« The jewels, Sir (God and you forgive 
me !) I ſold them in different countries.” 


« And enriched yourſelf with the ſpoils.” 
« All but the picture, Sir.“ 


« And that you feared _ lead to de- 
tection.” 


« No, Sir, I had another reaſon ; I kept 


to it merely becauſe I knew how you valued it ; 
and, 
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and, Sir, I was determined to reſtore it the 
firſt opportunity.” 


« But could find none within the lapſe 
of four years |” ſaid Sedmore, looking in- 
dignantly at the villain :—< Slave, thou art 
corrupt, indeed ; thy ſoul 1s defiled by falſe- 
hood: No wonder thou ſhouldſt utter it; 
but where now is the picture?“ 


c Sir, I was obliged to part with it ſince 


I came to England.” 


« Raſcal!” exclaimed Sedmore, © then 
you are deriding me! but I deſerve it: I 
thought you ſaid you had it. The duty I 
owe ſociety requires thy forfeit life ; nor will 


I with-hold it.“ 


Oh ! Sir, one moment's pity and patience,” 
cried the man: © I never ſold the picture, 
but neceſſity obliged me to pawn it.” 


„And may it be redeemed ?” 
: « Yes, 
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Jes, Sir, and [I will ſhew you where it 
is immediately.“ 


« Do ſo,” ſaid Sedmore, putting on his 
hat; but will you venture yourſelf with him?“ 
I inquired. 


« Oh! I have no fears for myfelf ; but it 
is proper we have a coach, as this man is 
yet my priſoner ; and, with your leave,” ad- 
dreſſing me, *I will order one to be called.” 


He did ſo, and much againſt my wiſhes 
and perſuaſion, ſtepped fearleſsly into it, 
with the perfidious robber. 


In about an hour they returned. Sedmore 
held the valued portrait in his hand. This 
ſecond purchaſe had coft him a conſiderable 
ſum ; I fear, nearly exhauſted the contents 
of his purſe. It is the miniature of a Lady, 
very young, and ſingularly beautiful, unleſs 
greatly flattered by the painter ; it is ſet in 
gold, and ſurrounded by brilhants, and there 
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is a turn of feature, and expreſſion of ſweet- 
neſs, blended with ſpirit and ſenſe, in the 
countenance, that ſtrikes me as greatly re- 
' ſembling ſome face I have ſeen, but where I 
cannot recollect. My curioſity was excited 
by Sedmore's having called it the picture of 
his Lady, as I had never heard him men- 
tion any wife but Anna, whoſe face, though 
fine, was far inferior in beauty to that here 
pourtrayed, and I rejoiced when the man was 
permitted to retire. 


« You have my leave to go,” ſaid Sed- 
more; „ Your life is ſpared; receive the 
mercy as from heaven, by whom I am ena- 
bled to beſtow it: There look up with gra- 
titude, and may it produce a change on your 
principles and manners, which will inevitably 
render you happier, in proportion as you are 
more deſerving ; for rectitude of heart and 
conduct enſure felicity, which no temporal 
advantage can command without it. The 
practice of the moral duties is but another 
name for wiſdom. Villainy is ever lured in 
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its own ſnares, and in the end the victim of 


its duplicity. 'It is my wiſh not only to'pre- 
ſerve your life, but render it of utility ; in- 
ſtead of a depredator on ſociety, to ſee you 
a valuable member of it. You have already 
had abundant proof of the fallacy of vice ; 
its falſe glare, and fatal acquirements -you 
find, ſoon vaniſh, and its wretched prey be- 
comes a diſgrace to human nature; and a 
burden to himſelf, keen, remorſe gnaws on 
his heart, and ſhame embitters his days ; and 
what gains can compenſate for ſuch inflicti- 
ons? There are ſituations in which your 
bold and active ſpirit might be properly and 
laudably exerciſed. You are well adapted 
for the ſea, and once were fond of it; if 
ſtill ſo, I can and will promote your intereſt.“ 


« I wiſh to go abroad, Sir,” ſaid the man, 
with eager quickneſs, 


« 'Then call on me to-morrow,” added 
Sedmore, giving his addreſs—* I will then 
ſpeak farther to you; ſtudy to deſerve it, 
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and you ſhall find me your warm and ſteady 


friend, forgetful of the paſt.” The man 


bowed low, and retired. His eye was rivet- 


ted on me while he liſtened to the benevolent 
admonition of the truly exalted Sedmore. 
Guilty ſuffuſions croſſed his cheek ; may 
they prove harbingers of future penitence, 


Again the lovely portrait claimed my at- 
tention. Sedmore again gazed fondly on it, 
and a tear, of which he ſeemed inconſcious, 
trembled in his eye. Dear memento of 
early faith and affeCtion !” he cried, © ſacred 
art thou to my foul, This, Iphigenia,” 
holding it toward me, is the reſemblance 
of one who was once an angel on earth, and 
is, ſurely, now a brighter one in glory. Her 
fate was myſterious ; alas! I know not how 
fad! Her recollection will ever rend my 
heart ; therefore I have long, but vainly, la- 
boured to forget; for many years I have 
ceaſed to indulge in the mention of her name, 
the renumeration of her. thouſand graces ! 
Oh! ſhe was fair, pure, and faſcinating, as 
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the daughters of Paradiſe ! Look there 
But what painting can do juſtice to fuch a 
creature! Mortality was never more exqui- 
ſitely perfect, and when J loſt her, I loſt the 
charm of my exiſtence. She, Iphigenia, was 
the only woman, except her you knew, that 
ever touched my heart. I have loved twice, 
and with equal truth and fervor. This ſe- 
raph was my firſt, my very early attachment, 
the wife of my youth. We grew up from 
infancy together, We had but one ſoul. 
She was an orphan, bred on the charity. of 


my parents. Her origin was never known. 
Her father was an Engliſh gentleman, who 


was robbed and murdered near my family's 
eſtate in Ireland. The villains were ſharing 
the ſpoils, and quarrelling about the diſp {al 
of the child, who was not three years old, 
when the approach of a numerous company 
diſturbed them, and they made off with 
their booty, leaving the little innocent to its 
fate, Among the party that broke in upon 
them was my father. The infant's beauty 
and tears touched his foul. Her artleſs grief 
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was irreſiſtible. — Papa was aſleep,” ſhe 
faid, © and would not look at Jeſſy.“ 


« J will be thy papa, my pretty one,” 
ſaid my father, ſpringing from his horſe, 
and taking her in his arms. The robbers 
had ſecured all the baggage ; the chaiſe was 
a hired one, and from thoſe it was procured 
it could only be learned, that the gentleman 
was Engliſh, and ſeemed in forrow. The 
child could only tell that her name was 
Jelly, and her mamma was gone to live 
with God Almighty, Inquiries were diſ- 
patched to England, and every reſearch made 
to diſcover to whom the little ſtranger be- 
longed, but all without ſucceſs. I was too 
young to remember theſe tranſactions, being 
but one year older than Jeſſy; but the ſtory 
was impreſſed indelibly upon the minds of 
every inhabitant of my father's houſe. My 
parents adopted her for their child, and 
treated her as ſuch, until our attachment 
became obſervable; then it was we firſt 
taſted real ſadneſs. Being a younger fon, I 
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was deſigned for a mercantile life, and was 
deſtined to be ſent to Holland for improve- 
ment ; but to remove me from the dear 
object of my ſoul, was the principal view in 
this plan. Jeſſy had previouſly experienced 
ſome unkindnels ; this I could not bear; it 
planted a dagger in my peace — ſhould I 
leave her to reproach—to coldneſs—to de- 
ſpair, perhaps! I knew her love, and the 
extreme ſenſibility of her nature: I ſaw her 


health and ſpirits declining ; the hour of ſe- 


paration approached ; we were unequal to 


it. On the night preceding the morning 


appointed for my departure, I perſuaded the 
dear maid to elope with me : The man who 


juſt now left us was then my ſervant ; he 


was in the ſecret, and therefore have I ever 
ſince regarded him. Inſtead of Holland, I 
haſtened to Scotland, and the lovely Jeſly 
was confirmed my own by the endearing 
name of wife. Our marriage increaſed our 
love. Can we be too nearly and indiſſolubly 
united to thoſe we prefer above all others ? 
What madneſs and folly has there ever ap- 
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peared to me in complaining of the chains 
of wedlock! Ah! what a bliſs to be bound 
in ſoft captivity with thoſe. we adore ! This 
nominal bondage is, in fact, the moſt de- 
lightful freedom, the enchanting liberty, the 
ineſtimable privilege of glorying in the 
pureſt of paſſions, of taſting, without remorſe 
or fear, the higheſt of human felicities of 
calling the being we ſelect from woman- 
kind, our own !—of living in the delightful 
and mutual interchanges of fond and faithful 
attachment !-—unſtung by the bitter ſenſe of 
tranſgreſſing againſt the commands of the 
Moſt High, and the laws of our country !— 
to taſte of happineſs without offending vir- 
tue—to be at once bleſt and honorable — 
and not turn with the feelings of a deſtroyer 
from the creature we profeſs to love.; but 
in whoſe once innocent boſom the pangs of 
fin conceal themſelves, the effects of ſeduc- 
tion has fixed ſecret ani unconquerable woe 
Poor are che joys that ſuch triumpl:s can af- 
ford! I have always wondered to fcc men, of 
characters otherwiie unexceptionabie, pur- 
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ſue them with ſuch avidity ! Shame, milery, 
and ſharp contrition, muſt eventually be the 
reſult to themſelves. Truſt me, dear Iphi- 
genia, thoſe who truly love have not the 
wiſh to betray. The honor and happineſs of 
the object is the firſt and uniform ambition 
of their hearts; to degrade, and place on a 
level with the loweſt, they are incapable. 
Pray heaven theſe maxims may enable you 
to. make a choice worthy of you. Never 
liſten a ſecond time to any man who offends 
your ſenſibility once; but let me not ſtray 
too wide from my narrative. My union 
with Jeſly made me an exile from my fa- 
mily. My father renounced me, and I h-ve. 
never been admitted to his preſence ; nor has 
he, in the leait degree, relaxed his ſeverity 
ſince. A young nobleman of my own couu- 
try, with whom I had contracted an intimacy 
at ſchool, happening to ve. in London, whicher 
I haſtened with my fair prize, immediately 
after our marriage, he introduced me. to 


many of his hiends: I was adviied to enter 
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into the Navy; it accorded with my wiſhes, 
and I ſcon obtained a commiſſion. 


The frigate I was appointed to ſerve on 
board, was ordered on a foreign ſtation ; to 
part with my loved wife was what I moſt 
dreaded ; it was inſupportable, and by the 
kind aſſiſtance of my noble friends, it was 
determined that ſhe ſhould follow in a mer- 
chant's ſhip. Our parting was therefore 
ſoftened by the delightful hope of ſoon meet- 
ing again. I felt it eaſier than I at firſt 
had feared ; but, under every favorable cir- 
cumſtance, the ſeparation was painful. I 
ſummoned my utmoſt fortitude to ſupport 
and conſole my adored love, and embarked 
with a tender but reſigned ſadneſs. That 
ſeparation was our laſt. The veſſel fixed on 
to convey my deareſt treaſure to my arms, 
was wrecked ! all on board loſt, and with it 
my every hope of happineſs periſhed ! The 
jewels, of which that villain robbed me, were 
Jeſly's : They were found ſewed in different 
parts of her dead father's dreſs, which the 
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murderers, in their haſte and confuſion, were 
prevented ſearching. Round his neck was a 
black ribbon tied, to which it was imagined 
there had been a picture, or ſomething valu- 
able ſuſpended ; but whatever it was, it had 
not eſcaped the inhuman depredators ; -but. 
ſeemed to have been torn forcibly off. 


The jewels, my Jeſſy's ſole inheritance, ſhe? 


delivered me the day we parted, decharing 


they would be ſafeſt under my care, retain- 
ing a ring, with an emerald encircled by dia- 
monds of the firſt water, which, as from its 
ſize it certainly had belonged to a Lady, from 
a pleaſing idea that it had been her mother's, 
ſhe frequently wore on her finger. 


The man, who was juſt now here, wit- 
neſſed my poignant ſorrow. I had procured 
him the ſtation of captain's ſteward, and he 
was my chief conſoler. My extreme youth, 
being then not eighteen, and ſtrong attach- 
ment, made all who knew me conclude, that 
E could never conquer the effects of this 
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great loſs ; but humanity can ſuſtain a vaſt 
deal. I returned to England; but my old 
valet and confidant,, the ſteward, choſe to- 
remain behind. I experienced many viciſſi- 

' tudes, roſe to a command during the fatal. 
conteft with America, was taken priſoner 
ſeveral times, and in France again met with. 
the attendant on my early fortunes. He 
entered again into my fervice, and I believed 
him moſt faithfully attached and devoted to 
me. During the war, I was generally ſuc- 
ceſsful, and amaſſed conſiderable ſums; but; 
I know not how—they never continued long 
with me; early diſappointment, I fear, gave 
me a turn for diſſipation, which I never con- 
quered till my heart received a ſecond im- 
preſſion : Honorable love 1s the beſt pre- 
{ervative againſt libertiniſm. I bore a part 
in the glorious victory of the immortal 
Rodney! I ſaw, with triumph, the conquer- 
ing Britiſh flag wave over our enemies! J 
returned to England with a competency, and 
hoped to paſs my days in eaſe and pleaſure ; 
but eaſe and pleaſure was not my deſtination. 
My 
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My purſe was at the command of thoſe who 
called me friend; but I have too often ex- 
perienced the fallaciouſneſs of their friend- 
ſhips. Worldly wiſdem I would not allow a 
place among the virtues, and was totally de- 
void of it, an error which has led to many 
evils. Impoveriſhed by prodigality, and 
branded with ſingular imprudence, my beſt 
friends withdrew themſelves ; they declared 
me proof againſt admonition,. and left me to 
profit by experience, purchaſed dearly, and, 
I hope, I now have done ſo. | 


Reduced at laſt: to live on my half pay, 
and debarred my accuſtomed pleafures, 
thought entered, and I attended to its ſalutary 
truths. Often I ſighed for the dear compa- 
nion of my youth, and mourned her loſs as 
irreparable. While I was in this ſtate of 
mind, a Lady of great beauty, merit and 
fortune, dying, left me a legacy of a thou- 
ſand pounds. Surpriſed at this event, vanity 
preſented to my recollection many paſt marks 
of her having felt a preference for me above 

all 
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all others. The ſame was whiſpered among 
thoſe of my acquaintance, who had known 
her; but whether juſt or not, it is hardly 
poſſible to decide. My valet, who had 
married ſoon after the concluſion of the war, 
J had enabled to ſet up in a perfumer's- 
ſhop ; he had acquired a ſmall ſum by his. 
ſervices, and I doubled it : But he ſoon, 
likewiſe, launched out into extravagance, 
broke his wife's heart, who was a worthy, 
prudent, induſtrious woman, and was obliged 
to ſhut up his ſhop. Soon after he crowned 
all, by committing a forgery in my name ; 
but I was, providentially for my own peace, 


' . empowered to fave him, and did not neglect 


that power. I received him again into my 
ſervice, until he could obtain ſome other 
ſituation ; but heabſconded one evening when 
J was engaged abroad, taking with him the 
box containing my J eſſy's jewels, this picture 
drawn for me on our firſt arrival in London, 
and many other things of value. . 


* 


It 
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It was about that time I firſt beheld my 
Anna: My ſoul claimed her for its own, 
and the event juſtified the preſentiment I 
then felt. Her youth was marked by a pe- 
culiar deſtiny, which, at ſome future time, I 
will unfold to you, as far as I know. At 
preſent her ſad loſs is too recent, the ſenſe 


of her goodneſs and I to pain- 
ful. ”» N 


Sedmore, with a tributary ſigh, concluded 


his narration, and it is high time that I reſign 
my pen, 


IPHIGENIA. 


— 


IPHIGENIA 
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PPRESSED by the heavy ſenſe of my 

unhappy ſituation, the contents of my 
purſe nearly exhauſted, and the torturing 
apprehenſion of being, thrown dependant on 
the worthy Sedmore's bounteous heart, ever 
preſent before me, the late lapſe of time has 
been moſt painfully tedious. 


In vain have I aſſiduouſſy applied myſelf 
in ſearch of ſome humane family, or indi- 
vidual, where the exertion of my humble 
talents, and cheerful labours, might ſecure 


the bleſſing of a ſafe and honorable aſylum 


from the evils I dread ; all my efforts are 
hitherto unſucceſsful, and the weight of ſor- 
row and diſappointment dwells deeply on 
my mind. | 

The 
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The ſociety of Sedmore, pleaſing and 
valuable as he is, becomes irkſome: I 
am perplexed, filent, and fad, when with 
him. The indelicacy and horror of my 
ſituation, ſtrikes me with additional force 
every time I revolve it, and the generous 
and feeling heart of Sedmore ſeems to enter 
into, and ſympathize with my every cauſe of 
diſquiet. 


The family deſcribed in my two laſt let- 
ters, and who are ſo happily emancipated 
from their diſtreſſes, have this day bade adieu 
to us and London. We have been their 
frequent viſitors lately, and each interview 
convinced us more fully of their worth, and 
enhanced their value in our eyes. Fhey 
repaid Secunore with a gratitude I never ſaw 
exceeded ; not with that pride which ſcorns 


the ſenſe of obligation, but with that honeſt 


humble joy, which delights in the power of 
expreſſing its jult ſenſe of ſervices, by actions 
as well as words, and ſeems to feel a pleaſure 
rather than debaſement, in acknowledging 


itſelf 
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itſelf indebted to a virtuous heart. Our 
parting with theſe deſerving people was 
marked by tears of regret : The amiable 
Sally wept aloud, and the good old couple 
were not leſs affected : The younger children 
likewiſe ſhewed a lively concern, and the 
ſcene was more moving than I was prepared 
to encounter. They preſſed us to viſit the 
peaceful and retired ſpot, where Providence 
had opened for them a home, which they 
truſted would be comfortable, and given a 
ſufficiency equal to their wants, and above 
their expectations. A ſecret wiſh creſſed 
my mind, that I could, with propriety, ac- 
cept the ſincere and ardent invitation ; but 
they knew not my embarraſſing ſtate, nor 
could gueſs the agony that wrung my heart. 
Sedmore, in conſequence of his former de- 
terminations, not to be known to them, gave 
them an aſſumed name, with an addreſs to 
a coffee-houſe, where he knew any letters 
would reach him with ſecurity ; and, pro- 
miſing to correſpond with the parents, I 
aſſured Sally of my regularly ſupporting a 
ſimilar 


ouſly expect letters from you; and to pour 
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ſimilar interchange of ſentiments with her, 
by the addreis of Sedmore, whom they ſtill 
believe my brother, and the name they know 


us by is that of Waldon. 


The ungrateful and treacherous ſervant 
of Sedmore failed to call, as that moſt hu- 
mane and exalted of men expected: He has 
likewiſe diſappeared from his lodgings, and 
no intelligence can be obtained of him. — 
Sedmore is concerned at this event: He 
hoped to reclaim him, but, I fear, he is too 
far gone in vice to liſten with any effect to 
the mild and eloquent voice of forgiveneſs, 
compaſſion, and ſalutary counſel. The work 


of ſincere . reformation muſt be left to him, 


to whom all things are poſſible, and who 
alone can work a change of heart, and con- 
ſequently of life and manners, on the moſt 
hardened profligate. e 


Adieu! deareſt ſiſter of my ſoul; I anxi- 


out 
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out my ſentiments thus, conſtitutes the higheſt 
earthly comfort of 


Your 
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LETTER. . 


ORT UNE begins to wear a milder 
aſpect: I have obtained an employment 
at once agreeable and advantageous, to attend 
daily for a few hours on the daughters of 
two families of diſtinction from France, and 
inſtruct them in muſic, drawing, painting, 
geography, and the Engliſh language. I 
find this really a pleaſing taſk, and my ſer- 
vices are rewarded not only by a genteel pe- 
cuniary conſideration, but by the favor and 
diſtinction of ſome: very amiable characters: 
I have ſtill many leiſure hours to beguile 
- 1. JO 
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wich Sedmore, who cheats my heart of many 
a pang by his converſe ; and I ſtill continue 
has adopted ſiſter, and aſſume his name; an 
unimportant conſideration with me, to whom 
all names are equal, fince denied the know- 
ledge of my own. By my pupils, and their 
parents, I frequently hear my French con- 
nections named. M. D'Aveneux and Lady 
were well known to them; the latter is, I 
find, dead, and the former, as may well be 
imagined, not inconſolable on that account. 
Mr. Arlingcourt is, likewiſe, often the ſubject 
of their diſcourſe, and they aſcribe to him 
the menitz he poſſeſſes. Once too I heard 
them name your coulin, in terms that made 
my weak heart tremble and glow. The va- 
rying colour on my cheek might have re- 
vealed my emotion, but was not obſerved. 
They ſpoke of him with warm applauſe, 
laviſhed encomiums on his perſon, his man- 
ners, and his character; but added, his at- 
tachment to the orphan girl in England was 
greatly to be regretted, as to that was to be 
aſcribed the cloud of melancholy that ſup- 

| preſſed 
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preſſed his native vivacity, and overſpread 
his features. I felt myſelf ſo extremely af- 
fected, that I have ſeldom experienced a more 
welcome releaſe, than when I aroſe to retire. 


Adieu! the evening is uncommonly beau- 
tiful, and Sedmore ſummons me to accompa- 
ny him in a walk, through ſome pleaſing and 
rural ſcenes, in the vicinity of our neigh- 
bourhood. | 


| L leave this pacquet to cloſe, until I find. 
it expedient to diſpatch it to the hand that 
will undertake to convey it to yours, 


.IN CONTINUATION. 


A moſt afflictive event again overwhelms 
mel How fallacious are the views of poor 
weak mortals! How unable are we to call 
the next moment our own ! Invited by the 
fineneſs of the weather, a ſoft and ſoothing 
tanguor ſtole over my ſenſes, a pleaſing hope 
poſſeſſed my mind. We rambled, wrapped th 


3 an 
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in tender reflections, diverſified by conſoling 
obſervations, and cheered by ſome riſing 
thoughts, around the adjacent fields, and 
Sedmore promiſed to trace the early viciſſi- 
tudes of his Anna, when two ruffians ſud- 
denly ſeized him, and forced him rudely 
away. How ſhall I deſcribe my horror, my 
diſtreſs ! I ſhrieked, 1 would have held him, 
and when torn from me, I ran, or rather 
flew after him. He beſought me to be com- 
poſed, to remember myſelf, held his own 
hard fate lightly ; but inforced the neceſſity of 
fortitude, and dropping a tear on my hand, 
aſſured me, with a look of ſympathetic gen- 
tleneſs, that the evil was not ſo great as I 
imagined, and, calling me his ſiſter, added, 
I ſhould hear from him in a few hours. My 
tongue was ſilent, my eyes dry ; but my heart 
wept tears of anguiſh. To behold my only 
friend, my only conſoler and adviſer, thus 
ſnatched from me, judge. of my feelings! 
They are not to be deſcribed by words! I 
ſtood gazing after him ſeveral minutes, in all 
the agony of ſilent grief: In loſing him, I 


ſaw 
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RY deprived of my only preſent good, 
and my ſorrow would not be argued down. 
I walked ſadly home, and the next morning 
brought me a few lines from my lamented 
Sedmore. Some buſy tongue whiſpered he 
was again in London (whence his clamorous 
creditors vaniſhed him, when he was com- 
pelled to leave his Anna) and ſome unpity- 
ing heart has lodged him in the King's-Bench 
priſon, from whence, I fear, there is ſcarce 
a hope of his being ſpeedily emancipated, as 
the nobleneſs of his heart has branded him 
unjuſtly with the name of prodigal, and, in- 
ſtead of ſecuring to him friends, has (ſtrange 
and contradictory as it may appear) from the 
baſe ingratitude of ſome, and the grovelling 
illiberality of ſentiment in others, made him 
many enemies. * 


te J have,” ſaid he, one day, in mentioning 
the occurrences of his paſt life, I own I 
have often treſpaſſed againſt worldly wiſdom, 
againſt ſelf-intereſt, and done things that 
prudence cannot juſtify; and ſo have the 
moſt 


6 
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moſt perfect human characters, deareſt Iſa- 
bella.” This rigid virtue ought not to be 
diſregarded, for, from the contempt of it, a 
hideous brood of evils generally ariſe ; but 
ſhall we deny that there may be other and 
ſuperior virtues unconnected with that ? Great 
and lovely qualities glowing in the boſom 


where prudence, or at leaſt ceconomy, ſeldom, 


perhaps never, enters; but which, from that 
deficiency alone, lies hid under a load of 
ignominy. This reflection ought ſurely to 
teach us to nouriſh a quality, without the 
active uſe of which the higheſt endowments, 
and human perfections, may become deſpica- 
ble. It inſpired me with fortitude to purſue 
my daily avocation, and obey the friendly 
counſel of Sedmore in ſo doing: I therefore 
aſſumed an air of tolerable compoſure, at- 
tended my pupils, and, contrary to Sedmore's 
injunction, I then viſited his dreary receſs. It 
was the firſt time my feet had ever entered 
a priſon. A cold tremor ſhook my frame. 
Scarcely could I ſupport myſelf to him ; but 
his ſtate was not ſo comfortleſs as I had 


vol. I, M pourtrayed, 
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pourtrayed, yet it was bad. Our meeting 
was ſuch as you will imagine. Sedmore was 
ſhocked “ Your character !—your repu- 

tation will ſuffer —generous girl!“ he ex- 
claimed“ You know not what you do; the 
artleſs innocence of your own heart renders 
you unſuſpicious of the depravity of others : 
It may be diſcovered you are not my ſiſter : 
Here you are expoſed to vulgar eyes, and 
you are undone, if known. Oh! you know 
not mankind, and its illiberal prejudices, as 
I do. Come no more, dear, valued Iphi- 
genia ; I would not for worlds have your 
ſpotleſs virtue the ſport of fools ; thoſe that 
know me, know I have no ſiſter : You are 
on the brink a 'a fearful precipice ; but 
come no more.” 


« Unkind Sedmore ! you ſhail be obeyed,” 

I replied. I aroſe, and he preſſed his cheek 

to my hand, ſaying, © Call me not unkind ; 

think me not ungrateful : I would ſacrifice 

my life to ſee you happy ; but remember, 
oh ! remember yourſelf,” 

« ] 
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cc T have, I will,” I exclaimed, in tears: 
cc J have exerted myſelf this day beyond 
what I thought in my power; I have at- 
tended to my employment with firmneſs that 
amazed myſelf !” 


« Heaven be praiſed !” Sedmore whiſ- 
pered ; * ſhall, I truſt, continue to do ſo,” 
I added ; “ but to be denied to offer com- 


fort to him, who has ſo generouſly conſoled 
me, ſtrikes deeply !” 


« We will interchange our ſentiments on 
paper,” ſaid Sedmore, “ and daily.” 


Be it then fo,” I returned. I feared 
this deſerving, unfortunate being might really 
be in want : It ſhocked my heart; yet to 
ſhock the niceneſs of his feelings I was inca- 
pable : I therefore ſaid not a word on this 
diſtreſſing ſubject, though it dwelt deeply on 
my mind ; but bidding him adiev, I haſtened 
home, and now repeat the adieu, with added 

M2 warmth 
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warmth of friendly affection, to my beloved 
Iſabella. 


IPHIGENIA, 
EBT ER 


HAVE this moment recerved an account, 
that the perſon, to whoſe care I purpoſe 
to intruſt theſe letters, expects momently to 
embark, and begs I will not delay to forward 
my pacquet to him another moment ; but 
before J ſeal it, I tranſcribe, for your peruſal, 
the incloſed copies of what I have this morn- 
ing received from Sedmore, who, from their 
contents, muſt now be immerſed in the deepeſt 
affliction. 


TO IPHIGENIA. 


« My amiable ſiſter will, I am aſſured, 
feel for the diſtreſs occaſioned by the incloſed 
letter, 
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letter, which was this morning brought me 
by an unknown hand, and which you will 
readily believe occaſions in my heart feelings 
more painfully acute than any I ever yet 
experienced. Read, and judge ; unite with 
me in prayers to heaven for that fortitude 
now ſo effential to us both. 


SEDMORE.“ 


Copy of the Letter incloſed in the foregoing. 
«© TO MR. SEDMCRE. | 


Delude not another to ruin ! "Join not 
your guilty ſoul with innocence ! Forbear to 
contaminate the purity of Iphigenia Monter- 
ville ! Your love and artifice are both known! 
Know you likewiſe, that your former wife 
was the natural daughter of your father, 
whoſe fatal vices are juſtly viſited on you 
his offspring ! But ſpread their direful influ- 
ence no farther ; for his offences the wretched 

R Anna 
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Anna ſuffered, and your Honor 1s polluted ! 
through her polluted ! For ſhe too fell the 
{hive of infamy ! the wife of her brother! 
She died the victim of ſhame ! the martyr 
of broken marriage vows! Her diſgrace 
communicates itſelf to you, and recoils upon 
the head of him, the author of both your 
beings and misfortunes ;, whoſe deſtructive 
wiles, and perjured faith, are thus awfully. and 
ſignally puniſhed ; and the woes of ruined: 
virtue, of injured innocence, of deſpiſed love, 
thus avenged by the Providence of him, 
who is the juſt Redreſſer of wrong !” 


SEDMORE. 


IN CONTINUATION.. 


j 
* 


« Judge, generous, lovely, compaſſionate, 
Iphigenia, of the effe& theſe dreadful lines 
have produced in-my mind : I cannot deli- 
neate, but you may, perhaps, imagine it. 
Horror and grief diſtracts me ! Shame rends 
my heart-ſtrings ! Have I been the huſband 

| of 


it. 
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of my ſiſter? Was that adored Anna, every 
way the victim of diſhonor, the partner of 
an intercourſe, marked: by circumſtances of. 
fuch peculiar miſery? Did ſhe, too, falſify 
the holy marriage bond ? Did ſhe fall the 
facrifice of that crime ? Know you aught of 


this, Iphigenia ? I now recollect particulars. 


that almoſt convince me that you do; but ſo 
diſtreſſed is my ſoul, ſo deranged my intel- 
lets, that I ſcarcely know what to think, 
nor how to determine. In every ſituation, 
though branded with guilt, in which my will 
had no ſhare, though marked by unmerited 
ignominy and diſgrace, your heart will, I 
know, feel for the ſharp ſorrows of him, 
who, amidſt every viciſſitude, every woe that 
fate or malice can inflict, will remain, through 
life, with all the purity of a brother's af- 
fection, 


Your ſincerely devoted, 
and diſintereſted, 


SEDMORE,” 
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IPHIGENIA 
T 0 
ISABELLA, 
IN CONTINUATION. 


I have written to Sedmore, and endeavored 
to extract the poiſoned arrow from his 
wounded heart. May heaven aſſiſt my wiſhes, 
and enable me to perſuade him, that the 
afflicting letter is ſolely the effect of malice : 
In a great meaſure I believe it ſo ; that de- 
teſted paſſion alone could impel the writer 
to reveal ſo torturing a truth, if truth it is, 
the heart of crueleſt depravity alone could 
ſuggeſt ſo horrid a diſcovery, to what pur- 
poſe can it be made, but merely to wound? 
to wound, and fatally, a noble heart, ſuſcepti- 
ble of the niceſt ſenſations, and hurt by the 
ſlighteſt touch, even by the breath of diſ- 
honor. Sedmore's affliction, which I could 
well imagine, urges me to repeat my viſit ; 
but 1 have not yet put my deſign in practice, 
and 
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and I know it will but grieve him, if I do; 
yet I feel an impulſe almoſt unconquerable, 
and am undetermined to yield to it or not. 


At all events I will be faithful to the ſacred 
truſt of Anna. I will labour to pluck out 
the arrow transfixed in her worthy huſband's 
heart, gently to ſooth his ſorrow; and ſpeak 


peace t his fears. The aſhes of that dear, 


uyured, unfortunate woman, ſhall never be 
diſturbed by my imprudence, nor her guilt- 
leſs woes publiſned. Who can be the vile 
author of that alarming ſcroll ? Lord Dan- 
bury, and that wretched woman, the tool of 
his vice, firſt ſtarted up in my mind; but, 
aſſuredly, prudence would teach them more 
caution, and their fears whiſper ſilence ; yet 
who elſe could know the circumſtance, alas ! 
too true, of Anna's fatal diſgrace ? Would 
they were puniſhed by any hand but Sed- 
more's, through any means but mine: I 
value him too highly to be the voluntary 
means of involving him in danger, of placing 


his misfortunes, and Anna's. mournful fate, 


vith 
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with him paſt doubt, of being the certain 
deſtroyer of every hope of his peace or 
comfort here ; or, perhaps, the inſtrument 
of miſerably cutting off that life, which may 
yet, by the mercy of heaven, be an orna- 
ment and bleſſing to the world. In vain 
have I careſully examined the character of 
the letter: I can trace no ſimilitude in it to 
any I have ever ſeen, and am bewildered 
in perplexity, and abſorbed in ſympathetic 
concern for the worthy being who has been 
to me indeed a brother, by a ſtronger tie 
than conſanguinity is always found to be, the 
claims of generous commiſeration, which the 
unaffectedly humane, and none but ſuch, feel 
for the afflictions of a fellow- being; that 
Sedmore has evinced for me, and my heart 
muſt be, indeed, depraved, if gratitude did 
not, in the preſent caſe, influence my feel- 
ings, with regard to him. 


Another moment of delay may prevent 
the conveyance of theſe letters, by the per- 
ſon I rely on to deliver them to you ; there- 
fore, 


* 
r- 
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fore, dear partner of my every thought, whom 
I have always found above the narrow pre- 
judices that ſway the bulk of mankind, whoſe 
condeſcending goodneſs toward me exceeds, 
in my eſtimation, any acknowledgment that 
words can convey, accept the gratitude, ſin- 
cere affection, and friendly wiſhes, of 


Your unalterably attached, 


IPHIGENIA. 


LET TA EE 
HENRY SED MORE, ESQ. 
Yo 
MISS ISABELLA ADMAN. 


T 1s now near three months, Madam, 
ſince Miſs Monterville diſpatched a pacquet 
for you to India ; ſince then, till within theſe 
few laſt days, your incomparable friend has 
| aſſiduouſly 
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aſſiduouſly applied herſelf to the laudable pur- 
ſuits of cheertul induſtry, and appropriated 
many an hour to ſooth my misfortunes (of 
the nature of which I ſuppoſe you not wholly 
ignorant) even at the riſque of incurring the 
cenſure of a malicious world, and, contrary 
to my conſtant intreaties and remonſtrances, 
not to hazard blame, through a generous con- 
ſideration of me ; but her exalted mind de- 
ſpiſed the caution which inferior characters 
rigidly obſerve : Conſcious of innate recti- 
tude ſhe reſted ſecure, my ſoul required the 
ſocthing conſolation of a gentle being, a com- 
paſſionate friend, and in her I found it; nor 
will I conceal, although, a glow of ſorrow, 
not of pride, burns on my cheek, while I trace 
the truth, that to the produce of her labours 
have I been lately indebted for the ſupport 
of life through a ſevere and dangerous illneſs, 
when Iphigenia contributed to the prolonga- 
tion of my exiſtence, and in a manner ſo 
delicate, ſo ſingular, as added ten- fold value 
to the benefit. With what anxiety did this 
lovely creature watch the progreſs of my diſ- 
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order, and with what grateful joy beheld me 
ſlowly recover! The bloom of virtuous pleaſure, 


of uncommon goodneſs, adorned with added 


tint her beauteous features; thankfulneſs to 
Him, whoſe mercy had reſtored me, beamed 
in her eyes, and diffuſed a ray of content, 
and cheerful gratitude through my heart, that 
irradiated even the melancholy gloom of a 
priſon ! But theſe peaceful moments were of 
ſhort duration. Laſt week elapſed without 
my once ſeeing or hearing from Iphigenia ; 
it waſted with me in tedious laſſitude. I 
began to be alarmed ere its concluſion ; but 
waited in anxious hope till the firſt morning 
of this week brought with it added fears, 


and I diſpatched a meſſenger to my fair 
friend. | 


He ſoon returned; but, ah! with what 
heart-rending news! My ſiſter, for ſuch 
Iphigenia is believed to be where ſhe reſides, 
was confined to her bed in a delirious fever, 
and every moment expected to be her laſt! 
You, Madam, may (no other can) imagine 
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my ſevere diſtreſs, that next day I found 
means, attended by an officer, to vilit her, 
The miſtreſs of the houſe profeſſed herſelf 
ignorant of my reſidence, or ſhould have 
given me earlier information. This I knew 
to be true, and inquired if any cauſe could 
be aſſigned for this ſudden and dreadful at- 
tack, 

Ah! yes, Sir,” replied the woman, 
taking a news-paper out of a drawer, here 1s 
the cauſe. I ſent Miſs in the paper to read 
one morning, and in a moment. we heard 
ſomething fall in her room, and preceded by 
a loud thriek. We ran into the room, and 
the poor young Lady lay on the floor in a dead 
fit! At firſt we thought ſhe was gone for 
ever ; but ſhe ſoon ſhewed ſigns of life, and 
continued all that day out of one fit into an- 
other. At night the fever came on, in the 
manner you ſee. The gentry ſhe attends 
have been very good, and ſent every day 
ſince they heard of her illneſs, and are greatly 
concerned. I was impatient to fee the 
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of the fatal paper. The woman gave it into 
my hand, as ſhe concluded ſpeaking ; and 
your diſtreſs, Madam, will not, I fear, be 
much inferior to that of our amiable Iphi- 
genia, when you peruſe the afflicting article, 
the cauſe of our preſent ſorrow, which, with 
trembling heart and hand, I here tranſcribe. 


« We are credibly informed, by a corre- 
ſpondent at Paris, that the only ſon of the 
Hon. Mr. Worthington, of Arran-Vale, pre- 
ſumptive heir to the earldom and eſtates of 
Selby, was found murdered in his apartments 
in that city a few days ago ; various are the 
conjectures on this melancholy ſubject. Some 
imagine that this horrid deed was committed 
by himſelf, and occaſioned by the violent 
effects of an unfortunate paſſion ; but the 
moſt rational concluſion appears to be, that 
the perpetrator was his own ſervant, who 
is diſappeared with conſiderable property, 
known to have been in his maſter's poſſeſſion.” 


How am I enabled to trace this mournful 
intelligence? Or how will you, affectionate 
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and ſympathetic friend of all the ſuffering 
parties, ſupport a blow ſo deadly? Believe 


me, Madam, it is with infinite and moſt 


painful reluctance, that I undertake a taſk fo 


melancholy. 


The phyſician that attends our dear Iphi- 
genia gives hopes of her recovery. May the 


| Beſt of Beings realize them! Would to hea- 


ven I could attend her couch ; but that com- 
fort is denied me: Till now I was not fo 
keenly ſenſible of my preſent misfortunes, 
nor ſo heavily oppreſſed by the loſs of liberty. 


Aſſure yourſelf, Madam, that I ſhall em- 
brace the earlieſt opportunity of tranſmitting 
to you the event of your fair friend's preſent 


ſituation, for the favorable iſſue of which 


none can be more truly anxious than, 
Madam, 
Your ſincerely devoted, 
H. SEDMORE. 
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